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GOOD 
through and through 


Alliance, Ohio 


For forty years the firm of 
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of the Reuter Organ has been building organs 
of yesterday, today, and has achieved a 
and tomorrow. reputation 
en for fair dealing 
and artistic organ 
THE REUTER ORGAN CO. enasaeai 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS Inquiries solicited 
Builders of fine pipe organs — exclusively 
































ESTEY 


is building a new two manual 
organ for the First Baptist Church, 
Berlin, New York. 


Estey Organ Corporation 


‘Brattleboro, Vermont 
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THIRD YEAR 


Twelve-Day Course in 
Training and Organization of 
JUNIOR CHOIRS 


Grace Leeds Darnell 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


July 17 to 29, 1939 
NEW YORK CITY 


ST. MARY’S - IN - THE - GARDEN 
521 West 126th Street 








Convenient accommodations available to those taking 
the Course and desiring to visit the New York 
World’s Fair. From June 27 to July 8 Miss Darnell 
gives a lecture course at the Wellesley Conference, and 
from July 30 to August 4 she gives her Junior-Choir 
Training course at Northwestern University. 




















For information, address Miss Darnell at 


521 West 126th Street New York City 























First National Biennial Convention 
17TH GENERAL CONVENTION 


cAmerican Guild of Organists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 20th - 23rd, 1939 
Headquarters: Hotel Philadelphian, 3900 Chestnut St. 


Organ Recitals 
Choral Features 
Stimulating Conferences 


Friendly Fellowship 


PLAN NOW to attend, and help make this 
Convention the largest gathering of organ- 
ists in the history of our organization. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, WRITE 


JAMES C. WARHURST, General Convention Chairman 
225 South 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














AEOLIAN- SKINNER 
for 
Small Churches & Chapels 














During 1937 we announced the 
development of a compact 
Skinner Organ for small Churches, 
Chapels and Studios — at a cost 
within the reach of all. We have 
installed many of these fine instru- 
ments which, though compact and 
inexpensive, nevertheless are real 
pipe organs with tonal distinction 
and properly adapted for playing 
organ music. 

The same quality of workman- 
ship, materials and artistic voic- 
ing, for which Aeolian-Skinner. is 
so well known in its many large 
instruments throughout the coun- 
try, will be found in this small 


organ. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
Skinner Organs 


Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM 
UNIVERSITY 


677 Fifth Avenue -- New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 
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EPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


General Service Music 

Al — Arthur BERG: “God save the people,’ in G, 
2p. e. (Birchard, 10¢). Here’s something that ought to be 
sung in every church in all the world every Sunday till man- 
kind once again is willing to stand up and help Divinity “save 
the people, not crowns and thrones, but men.” A unison that 
could be used in many different ways. They wouldn’t dare 
sing that in Germany or Italy; they have no churches to sing 
it in in Russia. How long America? 

AA — Mabel DANIELS: “Festival Hymn,” 9p. cu. 
md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). “Salve, festa dies,” and ex- 
cellent for Ascension Day. Latin and English texts. Music 
is used only as a vehicle for the text, and will require a chorus 
accustomed to hard work. 

A — Dr. Roland DIGGLE: “Blessed is the man,’ Ef, 
7p. e. (Summy, 15¢). Melodious and attractive, with solo 
for high or medium voice attractively but simply accompanied, 
the chorus singing unaccompanied. In a world of hardness 
in music, this anthem should be a welcome relief. 

*AW5A — Gallus, ar. G. Branscombe: “God hath 
now ascended,” 9p. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 20¢). From the 
16th century, Latin and English texts, for Ascension Day, 
needing a choir capable of true a-cappella music with fidelity 
to pitch and complete independence, one part from another, 
and from accompaniment too, whether used or not. Here’s 
one the lovers of pre-Bach will delight in. 

A4+ — David Hugh JONES: “Hast thou not known,” 
Am, 6p. cu. md. (Carl Fischer, 15¢). A brief section for 
men’s voices; one of the Composer's better productions. 

Al, A2, A3 — William Lester: “Lester Junior Choir 
Series,” three books. (Summy, 25*, 50¢, 50¢ respectively). 
Unison book has 14 pages, 4 anthems, 4 responses; two-part 
has 37 pages, 6 anthems, 4 responses; s-a-b book has 47 pages, 
5 anthems, 4 responses. “All compositions in these books are 
original or adapted from lesser-known folktunes.”” The music 
is simple, rather melodious, and highly practical, especially 
the responses of which each book supplies one each for open- 
ing, closing, after prayer, and after offering. Since every 
volunteer choir is likely to face an occasional emergency when 
good four-part numbers cannot be done for one reason or 
another, these three books should prove invaluable. 

A — Boris LEVENSON: “God shall wipe away all 
tears,” in F, 7p. cu. md. (Sam Fox, 15¢). Quite a worthy 
setting with good musical values, including the progression 
from chromatic style to simple diatonic as the sentences prog- 
ress through ‘sorrow’ to freedom from it. Better get it. 

A — Boris LEVENSON: “Let God arise,” 9p. cu. 
md. (Sam Fox, 15¢). The work begins mildly in easy four- 
part writing and gradually develops in difficulty as it grows, 
requiring a rather good chorus for its presentation. 

*AW — Mozart, ar. F. F. Davis: “Adoramus Te,’’ in 
Dm, 4p. cu. me. (G. Schirmer, 12¢). A fine piece of music 
for any service where adequate atmosphere and voices are 
available. 

A — Herbert C. PEABODY: “Processional,” 2p. e. 
(Galaxy, 10¢). Quite a pleasing hymn, with descant effect 
for one part of it in the last stanza, and a fivefold amen for 
separate use. 

*A2 — Rossini, ar. H. L. Harts: “Let us come before 
His presence,” in Gm, 4p. me. (Birchard, 12¢). A good 
introduction to any service, worthy materials not only for a 
junior choir but for men in unison against women’s voices in 
the second part. Devotional atmosphere. 

A — C. Albert SCHOLIN: “Hear my cry O God,” 
in Fm, 6p. cu. me. (Hunleth, 16¢). Another good piece 


of service music, somewhat reserved and in hymn style, with 
good possibilities. 
*A2 — _ Schvedov, ar. H. L. Harts: “God through all,” 


in Dm, 3p. e. (Birchard, 12¢). A worthy piece of church 
music, from the ‘Birchard Two-Part Choir’ books. It would 
be a good thing to have the adult chorus or the men only sing 
the second part and the junior choir the top; that ought to be 
highly effective. 

*A, *A2,*AW3 — _ Sibelius, ar. C. Lefebvre: “Onward 
ye peoples,” 10p. me. (Galaxy, 15¢). Say the publishers, 
“This is not a reprint, as are all the other Sibelius choral 
pieces issued in this country, but a copyright,” and it is ulti- 
mately to be published for all combinations, mixed, men’s, and 
women’s voices; “for chorus with piano accompaniment,” and 
a splendid example of what a good accompaniment can add to 
an anthem or chorus. It is as suitable for concert as for the 
service, and if the organist feels something has been lost in 
taking it from piano to organ, we believe it can be fully re- 
stored by following the intention of the accompaniment but 
having the voices sing certain parts in unison. Here’s a theme 
that, with its piano accompaniment, is something to send a 
thrill down through the audience. 

*A4+ — Traditional melody, ar. C. C. White: “Wide 
River,” 5p. cu. me. (Carl Fischer, 12¢). A Negro spiritual 
that can either be done for church or concert, but since its 
theme is strictly religious we class it as church music; if done 
decorously in the right service it will prove more effective 
than much of our modern anthem material. 


CHORALES BY J. S. BACH: Book | 


A book by Boyd & Riemenschneider 

® 9x12, 157 pages, cloth-bound. (G. Schirmer, $2.50). 
“Here at last...... are presented the harmonized chorales of 
Johann Sebastian Bach in their original form. The two books 
of this collection contain 120 chorales...... arranged in four 
groups, in order of increasing difficulty. For the last group, 
which constitutes Book 2, separately-printed orchestra parts, 
which Bach wrote to accompany the voices, are available. 

“Each of the two books contains three sections. First there 
are notes on each chorale, discussing the history of the music 
and the text, the instrumentation indicated by Bach, and the 
use which he made of this thematic material elsewhere in his 
compositions. Then the chorales are presented in open score, 
in the original clefs in which he wrote them, with the original 
German words for which he created the particular harmoniza- 
tion, and with the original figured bass (wherever he has 
given it). Finally, the chorales are presented in close score, 
in modern clefs, and with English translations.” 

And if you know anything better than that for the Bach 
chorales, we don’t. The Editors are Dr. Charles N. Boyd 
and Albert Riemenschneider; Book 1 contains 91 chorales. 
The use of the true clefs in open score, not to mention also 
the figured-basses, is a test in musicianship which many earnest 
students will welcome, especially if they want to own not 
only the F.A.G.O. certificate to testify to their technical 
musicianship, but want to own the musicianship as well. 
Reading from four staffs at once, with four different clefs, is 
something of a challenge; when all organists calling them- 


JUNIOR CHOIR BOOKS 


By WILLIAM LESTER 








Carol Cecelian St. Dunstan 
Unison S:A. S.A.B. 
Price 25¢ Price 50¢ Price 50¢ 


The music and texts are devotional but not hackneyed, 
suited to direct needs and definite requirements. Each 
book contains Anthems and Service Responses. 


Ask to see copies “On Approval.” 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 19 West 44 St., New York 
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Westminster 
Choir College 


1939 Summer Sessions 
for 


ORGANISTS & CHOIRMASTERS 


under the personal direction of 





John Finley Williamson 


at 


Los Angeles, California 
June 26 to July 14 
and 
Northfield, Massachusetts 
July 25 to August 13 
a 
Address all inquiries to 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 






























































THE ignuificance OF A NAME 
IN CHOOSING ORGAN PERCUSSIONS 


Question: How can you be sure that your percussions measure 
up to the standards which you, as an artist, insist upon? Answer: 
Investigate carefully the name of the manufacturer... . 


@ DEAGAN is universally recognized as the most distinguished name 
in the field of musical —- No other name has been so 
closely identified with the progress and popularization of mallet- 
played instruments. 


@ DEAGAN instruments and tuning devices have been adopted by the 
world's most distinguished musical organizations. 


@ DEAGAN percussions have long been considered "standard equip- 
ment'' by the country's leading organ builders. ; 


@ DEAGAN Tuning Devices, in daily use by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, help to set the nation's standard of tone. 


There's safety and assurance in such a name. Insist upon it! 
Chimes, Harps and Vibraharps. . . . Consult your organ builder. 





ds, C. DEAGAN, Inc. When you visit the New York 











World’ ; H 

1770 Berteau Ave. HEAR ihe "worlds Largest and 

CHICAGO beautiful Florida exhibit. A 
CMON DEAGAN product, of course. 

ORGAN PERCUSSIONS 
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M. P. MOLLER, INC. 
wilt Indid 


new er organ Jee 


Mabel Shaw Bridges 
Hall of Music 


POMONA COLLEGE 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
Joseph W. Clokey, Mus. Doc. 
Head of Organ Dept. 


ee 





Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music 


The award of this important contract, which is 
the third M. P. Méller organ purchased by the 
noted College, has a special significance and adds 
another to the list of large organs we have built 
for outstanding educational institutions in recent 
years. 

Perfection of mechanism and artistic tone 
development have made M. P. Moller organs the 


choice of outstanding organ authorities. 
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selves professional can do such a thing easily, it will be a 
better day for church music. And for those who cannot 
aspire to such ability, there is the complete set of chorales in 
the third section of the book, in short score as a hymntune, 
texts in English. It’s a pair of books every true organist 
should own and use. 


Organ Music 

Garth EDMUNDSON: Seven Modern Preludes on Ancient 
Themes, 23p. d. (J. Fischer & Bro., $1.25). A set of church 
pieces based on plainsong themes, given the titles: Chorus 
Novae Jerusalem, Pange Lingua Gloriosi, Veni Creator 
Spiritus, Ecce Jam Noctis, Vexilla Regis, Dies Irae, Divinum 
Mysterium. Here the Composer tries his hand at severe music 
for its own sake, and the result is only for those who can 
make that kind of music effective in the service. It is true 
organ music in that it cannot be adequately played on any 
instrument other than the organ, but it makes severe demands 
upon both player and congregation. As every organist knows, 
what may sound like an ugly dissonance on Diapasons or 
flutes, has no such effect if properly played on strings or wood- 
winds rich in upper-harmonics. And as no expert musician 
would take another's word for the actual values of such writ- 
ings, it is sufficient to say that here is music for his own ex- 
amination, music by a composer who has many excellent com- 
positions to his credit. 

Beatrice H. FISK: Prelude on Netherlands, in D, 4p. 
me. (Gray, 75¢). First a statement of the tune in hymn 
style, and then two simple variations. 

Margrethe HOKANSON: The Nativity, 3p. me. (Summy, 
50¢). A simple bit of richly harmonic music, for the massed 
strings and other appealing voices of the organ, with Chimes 
appropriately used for a few accents at the end. It is at- 
tractive for any season of the year, as prelude or meditation. 

Horace Alden MILLER: Cornell Menuet, 4p. e. (Cor- 
nell). A simple piece in the ancient style, somewhat on the 
tuneful order of Mozart—and there is plenty of room in a 
modern-mad world for such simple musical beauty. 

Francis W. SNOW: Two Choralpreludes: Dies Irae, 
Vigili et Sancti, 8p. me. (Wood, 75¢). The first presents its 
stalwart theme with simple adornment in a manner to let the 
theme speak for itself, the Composer merely furnishing a 
mildly moving background; the result is a superior piece of 
church music. In the second piece within this one cover, the 

- Composer uses the theme for his own purposes in creating 
a piece of church music; here registrational variety and other 
elements demand greater attention. Every organist should 
use the first of these two, and the second also if capable of 
holding a congregation’s attention with it. 


Some New Organ Music 
Reviews by ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 
© An important new recital work is the Sonata in A-minor 
by William H. HARRIS (Gray) written for and played by 
the Composer at the Worcester Festival in England. A few 
months ago I mentioned four short works by this composer 
and expressed the wish that he would give us a work in larger 
form. Well here it is and much quicker than I expected. The 
work is in the usual three movements, a ten-page Moderato 
con moto, six-page Adagio espressivo, eight-page Con brio 
(alla marcia). (t is not difficult and I have played it on a 
small two-manual and found it came off splenilidly. It com- 
pares very favorably with the recent sonatas by Whitlock and 
Bairstow and for real practical use is perhaps better than 
either. I like especially the slow movement which contains 
some lovely writing. The work is worthy a place on our re- 
cital programs. 

A really excellent edition of the Handel Water Music is 
that arranged by O. H. Peasgood (Gray) ; Dr. Peasgood has 
done a first-rate job of arranging. I wonder if it is a reaction 


ayainst so much modern music that brings these new editions 
of Handel? Whatever it is, as a lover of the old boy’s music 
I for one am glad, and especially so with E. Power Biggs’ 
arrangement of his always delightful Cuckoo and the Night- 
ingale Concerto (Gray). I have three other editions of this 
Concerto in F-major, No. 13, but this by Mr. Biggs is so much 
better that it should become the standard all over the world. 
The work lives again and surely its charm would win back 
the lovers of organ-music who have been driven away by the 
ultramodern stuff we have been surfeited with during the past 
few years. 

And still more Handel, this time an arrangement by Robert 
Leech Bedell of the Harpsichord Suite in G-minor (Gray), a 
charming work of eight pages, Allegro, Largo, Allegro. The 
music is not difficult; Dr. Bedell is to be congratulated on 
giving us as practical a little suite as I have seen in many 
a long day. It will make a delightful recital number and for 
the student it should prove invaluable; by all means take a 
look at it. 

Arthur H. EGERTON is a composer who writes far too 
little for the organ; those who play his Advent and Easter 
pieces will enjoy his Prelude & Fugue on Iste Confessor 
(Gray), just published. An effective 60-bar Prelude leads 
to the Fugue which builds to a stunning climax. I like this 
piece very much; it strikes me as being the best of Mr. 
Egerton’s organ pieces. It is fairly difficult and needs a good 
instrument, but should prove a first-rate service number. 

An Organ Suite by J. F. HEYDE (Collard Moutrie, 
London) contains a rather nice Cantilena, graceful Minuetto, 
and imposing Trivmphal March. The music is not difficult or 
of any particular value but might prove of interest to or- 
ganists on the lookout for something to play at sight which 
would be effective on a small organ. 

There must be a few organists who have not at some time 
or other played the jolly Toccata of Edward D’EVRY;; it is 
nice to find a new work of his—Reverie (Joseph Williams, 
London), an enjoyable little number that is well written, 
the sort of music ‘that cannot fail to please the man in the 
pew; and after all, he does deserve some consideration. 

An impressionistic A Forest Evening by Gilbert SMILLEY 
(Fuller, Ireland) [ do not like at all. It may best be de- 
scribed as a sort of tone-poem depicting the love-life of a 
cockroach, and even at that the music does not do it justice. 
I conclude it has been published at the composer's expense 
for the printing and engraving are as bad as the music. My 
copy is crackling in the fire as I write this. R.I.P. 








SCHOOL of CHURCH MUSIC 


The Wellesley Conference 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
June 26th to July 7th, 1939 


Intensive ten-day courses in Plainsong, Hymnology, 
Organ Playing in the church service, Repertoire, 
Junior choir training. Organ recitals. Carillon 


recitals. 
FACULTY 
FREDERICK JOHNSON, Dean 
EVERETT TITCOMB 
GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
GEORGE FAXON 


For information apply to the Dean 


Church of the Advent 
30 BRIMMER ST. — BOSTON, MASS. 
































Summer School Training in 


Junior Choir Work 


for 


Directors of Junior Choirs 


Under the direction of 


Edith E. Sackett, B. M. 


un 


Fort George Presbyterian Church 


186th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue 
New York City 
July 10-22, 1939 


A complete course in Methods, Tone Production for 
children, management and development of junior choirs, 
with demonstration lessons and practice teaching. Terms: 
$25. for the complete course. For full information apply to: 


Edith E. Sackett 


15 West Mt. Vernon Place Baltimore, Md. 











ANTHEMS AND ORGAN MUSIC 


MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 
8016 A Morning Prayer—Sibelius-Carroll 
8036 Songs of Praises (Sop. and Bar. solo) arr. Jones 
8075 Winged Messengers of Peace—Huss 
8084 Save Us, We Pray (Full Chorus & Solo Quartet)— 
Bach-Ganschow 12 
8085 Hear Thou, O Lord—Ganschow 
8086 Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Sop. solo) —Andrews 
8129 Hymn of Praise—Posamanick 
8132 Lo, God Is Here!—Mueller 
8143 On God, Not On Myself—Lundquist 
8168 Knowest Thou the Ordinances of Heaven?—Demarest 15 
8187 This Is the Day Which the Lord Hath Made (Solo for 
Sop. or Tenor)—Harker 
8188 He Shall Feed His Flock, from "The Messiah" (Solo 
for Sop. or Tenor)—Handel-Wild 15 
8210 The Lord Is My Shepherd—Wolfe 
8215 The Lord's Prayer—Fishwick 
8217 In Heaven Above—Lundquist 
8219 If Thou But Suffer God to Guide Thee—Lundquist 
8246 Father, | Know That All My Life (Sop. or Ten. solo)— 
Hawkins 12 
8197. Once To Every Man and Nation (Ten. solo) —Banks....20 
ORGAN MUSIC 
A Gothic Prelude—Eric DeLamarter 
Song of Triumph—Roland Diggle 
Choral Prelude on Horatio W. Parker's ‘Jubilate"— 
Frank Howard Warner 
Adoration—Will C. Macfarlane 
Meditation—Maude Campbell-Jansen 
Carillon—Camille Saint-Saéns 
Evening Bells (Les Cloches du Soir)—Camille Saint-Saéns 


GSCHIRNR> 


3 EAST 43rd ST. NEW YORK 





























If organ problems are curtailing 
your musical services, consult 


AUSTIN 





Organ Architects and Builders 
Controlling Exclusively all Austin Patents 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Hartford, Conn. 























CHIMES 


i Hi are recommended and sold by 
: ORGAN BUILDERS EVERYWHERE 


"The set of Chimes | installed in the Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville, have proven very satisfactory in every way and 
shall be happy to place another order with you in the near 
future," writes Joseph H. De Wolff, organ architect and builder, 
of Jacksonville, Florida. Maas Chimes are easily installed to 
any make electric, pneumatic, or tracker organ. 

Write for full information to 


mAAS ORGAN CO. Zid. 


3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 











GRAY-NOVELLO 





NEW ANTHEMS 


WILLIAM S. NAGLE 


“Who are These like Stars” 
The 1939 A.G.O. Prize Anthem. 


MARTIN SHAW 
“O Clap your Hands Together” 


A spirited Festival anthem suitable for Ascension or General 
use. Short and not difficult. 


LEO SOWERBY 
“Blessed are all They that Fear” 


An easy anthem by Sowerby! Choirmasters who would like 
to do Sowerby’s anthems but have choirs with limited resources 
should get this immediately. 


GEORGE DYSON 


“Vespers” 
A sterling evening anthem by a front-rank composer. The 
words are exceptionally beautiful. 


H. HUGH BANCROFT 
“O Splendour of God’s Glory” 


A fine anthem in a flowing contrapuntal style. Moderately 
difficult and short. 


JAMES R. DUANE 
“The Redeemed of the Lord” 


An easy melodious anthem for Soprano Solo and Chorus. 


The above are all for S.A.T.B. 


THE H.W.GRAY CO. 159 East 48th Street 
Agents for NOVELLO & Co. New York City 
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the 
HALL ORGAN 


REPRESENTS 


those attainments in tonal 
design and lasting construc- 
tion which you have a right 
to expect in the finest organ 


it is possible to build! 







rot 1 ALL BRANCHES: 


New York 


£~—~— ORGAN rhiledeiphe 


PIPE ORGANS Detroit 


CERP  COMPANY Gercnccs —_—_—Los Angeles 




















Casavant Organs 


are known the world over 








for their tone qualities and 
the reliability of the action 


BUILT BY 


Casavant Freres, Ltd. 


A. G. CASAVANT, President 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada 


Representatives in U. S. A. 


W. Lavallee . . . New York City 
5234 Netherland Avenue 
J. A. Hebert . .  . Detroit, Mich. 
3277 Carter Avenue 
J. A. R. Morel . . Watertown, Mass. 
275 North Beacon Street 





Geo. H. Clark Oak Park, III. 
244 Home Avenue 


A. R. Temple . . . Chicago, IIl. 
2939 West Lake St. 








THE FIRST CASAVANT ORGAN WAS INSTALLED IN 1837 
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THE AMERICAN 


Contributing Editors 
DR. WILLIAM H. BARNES - - The Organ 
ROWLAND W. DUNHAM - Church Music 


e 
Associate Contributors 
LE ROY V. BRANT 
DR. ROLAND DIGGLE 
A. LESLIE JACOBS 


T. SCOTT BUHRMAN~ - 








EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 
*—Arrangement. 
A—Anthem (for church). 
C—Chorus (secular). 
O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 
M—Men's voices. 
W—Women's voices. 
J—Junior choir. 
3—Three-part, etc. 
4+—Partly 4part plus, etc. 
Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 
not otherwise indicated. 
Additional Cap-letters, next after 
above, refer to: 
A—Ascension. N—New Year. 
C—Christmas. P—Palm Sunday. 
E—Easter. —— 
oe Friday T—Thanksgiving. 
—Lent 
reed Title: 
.cq.qc. wry quartet, chorus 
‘(preterred} 9 quartet, quartet 
preferred) or ‘Gnu. 
s.a.t.b.h.I.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
voice sues (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated). 
o.u.—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
accompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 


pt 
Pages, etc. 

art writing, etc. 
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The Sliderchest’s Many Serious Defects 


By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


Sliderchest Viewpoint 4: written by T.A.O.'s special request 


f. A.O. has asked me to discuss 
the sliderchest with relation to Mr. Walter Holtkamp’s 
article in the January issue. I hope it will be understood 
that if my views differ from those of Mr. Holtkamp, what 
I am saying is not in criticism but is written solely with the 
idea of presenting some neglected aspects of the argument. 

To begin with, while the article is a plea for the return 
of the sliderchest, it is quite apparent that Mr. Holtkamp’s 
own chest is not the type of sliderchest common to the Ger- 
man baroque organ, the French organ (even that of Cavaille- 
Coll, incorporating the use of the Barker lever), or the 
general type of sliderchest used occasionally today in Eng- 
land. The Holtkamp chest might more accurately be de- 
scribed as a valve-chest with a supplemental expansion 
chamber under the pipes, whereas in the true sliderchest wind 
is admitted to the groove (note-chamber) by means of a 

allet. 

: The difference between the normal sliderchest and the 
Holtkamp chest will be noted by consulting Audsley’s ex- 
cellent and lucid* drawing which shows the characteristic 
chest. The top-board contains the slider arrangement, as in 
the Holtkamp chest. It also shows the groove (sometimes 
called channel) or, as Mr. Holtkamp calls it, note-chamber. 
The difference arises in the method of admitting the wind 
into the groove. In the normal sliderchest this is done by 
means of a pallet (H in the Audsley drawing) located in 
the pallet-box at the forward end of the chest. The pallet 
covers the exposed bottom of the groove, so that when the 
pallet is pulled down by the wire (M) against the tension 
to the spring (G), wind under pressure, being present in 
the pallet-box, is allowed to rush into the groove above, fill 
the groove for its entire length, and, if the sliders be in the 
Open position, permit wind to escape through the top-board 
into the foot of the pipe. The wire (M) is, of course, con- 
nected to the tracker or pneumatic action of the organ. 

It has always been contended by the sliderchest advocates 
that, because of the length of the pallet and the consequent 
large area of the opening into the groove, a greater and 
less-disturbed supply of wind was furnished to the pipes. 
In practise, however, this is not the fact. It must be quite 
obvious that when chords are being played, a considerable 
number of pallets are in motion at the same time, and that 
the downward motion of this comparatively large object dis- 
turbs the wind both in the box and in the groove. In the 
pallet-box the movement of the pallets is very much like a 

*From page 215 of The Art of Organ Building, Vol. 2. 


The sliderchest has been displaced in modern organ- 
building because the builders found other devices 
that have proved superior in almost every particular 
without continuing any of the more serious defects 
to which the sliderchest is subject. 


number of fans agitating the air. When the pallet is closed, 
the air in the groove is at atmospheric pressure, so that the 
sudden downward movement of the pallet tends to create 
a down draft or partial vacuum in the groove, which in turn 
is communicated to the pipes above, so that the initial move- 
ment of the wind-stream in the mouth of the pipe is on the 
rarefied side, like the inhalation of breath before speaking. 

There have been those who have maintained, without any 
show of proof but merely as a dogmatic opinion, that this 
partial vacuum was beneficial to the speech of the pipe. I 
think, however, in view of the general acceptance of the 
“air-reed” theory of sound-production in a labial pipe, that 
there can be no doubt that this initial movement merely de- 
lays the attack and unreasonably slows up the speech of the 
pipe without having any possible beneficial influence upon 
the build-up phase of the pipe-tone. 

Perhaps it would be well to say at this point that no matter 
what the means used, sliderchests or individual-valve type, 
there can be no influence upon the steady state of the pipe- 
tone if the chest is so constructed as to have no unnecessary 
obstructions in the wind supply. 

It is of course eso: that the characteristic tone of 
an organ pipe consists of three phases: the attack or build-up; 
the steady state; and the decay of the tone. And all three 
factors are influential in producing the characteristic tone of 
the organ pipe, and consequently are vital to the correct ren- 
dition of organ music. With the other factors remaining 
the same, it seems apparent that only the build-up of the 
tone can be affected by the type of chest mechanism employed. 
Questions of chest resonance or acoustical reactions between 
the vibrating pipe and its environment are, of course, other 
factors in the tonal output of the pipe; but these conditions 
remain constant for a given set of conditions, no matter how 
the build-up of the tone is brought about. 

At this point we must consider how speech is produced 
in a labial pipe. Wind of suitable pressure is introduced at 
the toe of the pipe, continues upward through the foot until 
it encounters the bottom of the languid. Here it is forced 
out, through the slit formed by the forward part of the 
languid and the lower lip, in the form of a thin wind-sheet 
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of narrow cross-section, of breadth equal to the width of the 
pipe-mouth and of height controlled by the height of the 
mouth. 

This wind-sheet, or ‘air-reed’ as it is called, when first 
emitted from the pipe-mouth, has a tendency to blow outward 
beyond the upper lip of the pipe. In doing so it takes with 
it some of the air in the pipe cylinder (between the upper 
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the windchest enters the bottom of the pipe-foot through the 
toe. Air in a static condition occupies the entire foot. A 
stream of air is jetted into the static air. Vortices form and 
there is a tendency to throw all the air in the pipe-foot into 
a state of agitation. This condition is somewhat momentary 
because, after pressure is built up in the foot, the whole body 
of air is more or less in a steady forward motion, but the 
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A true sliderchest of classic organ-building 


side of the lanquid and the top of the pipe) thereby creating 
a partial vacuum toward the bottom of the pipe. This causes 
the air-column in the pipe to descend. The initial effect, 
however, of creating the vacuum is to draw the wind-sheet 
inward toward the inside of the pipe-mouth in a fan-wise 
motion. When the wind-sheet in this position meets the 
downward motion of the air-column, pressure is built up 
on the inside of the pipe and the air-column in the pipe 
again moves upward beyond the point of rest where it had 
stood originally. At the moment of downward compression 
the air-reed again is forced to the outside of the upper lip, 
thus having completed a full vibration. Then the outward 
motion repeats the condition of vacuum and the vibration 
cycle is again resumed. 

The result of this action is to produce a musical tone gener- 
ated in the main by the vibration of the air-column in the 
pipe. The form of the air-column is not nearly so simple 
as this elemental description might indicate. And the form 
of the air-reed itself assumes a more or less complicated 
pattern accompanied by little subsidiary vortices on its ex- 
terior and interior side, all of which have an effect upon the 
vibratory pattern of the air-column. And it is the pattern 
of the air-reed which, in a large measure, governs the har- 
monic structure of the tone emitted by the pipe.{ 

In order, then, to obtain a wind-sheet that is performing 
its designed function without extraneous interference, it is 
important that the wind on the under side of the languid be 
in as steady a state as possible. Now it is well known that 
when a moving fluid enters a larger body of the same fluid 
that is in a state of rest, the moving fluid does not pass 
through the fluid that is at rest, as a solid entity, but pro- 
ceeds to break up first by forming vortices between the sides 
of the moving column and the static fluid, and finally by 
increasing the size and number of these vortices, to create a 
state of unrest in the whole body. Stick a hose containing 
water into a bathtub full water and watch the result. 

The same thing happens when wind under pressure from 

+Perhaps all this could be said in simpler language, but unless 
I say it accurately some smart gentleman with more learning than 


brains will pick me up and twist the simple language into a foolish 
statement. Hence the necessity of fairly accurate statements within 


the known scientific knowledge of the physical action of an organ 
pipe. 


jet effect is still present and still creating motions which are 
disturbing, to some degree at least, to the steady formation 
of the wind-sheet. 

It is apparent, therefore, that any system of admitting air 
into the pipe-toe that causes the least disturbance in the pipe- 
foot is the most desirable. It is also apparent that a very 
wide pipe-toe, as compared with the diameter of the pipe- 
foot, and a similarly free and unvexed flush of wind into 
the pipe-foot, will cause less disturbance in the ppm 
than if an already whirling and agitated jet of wind of nar- 
row dimensions but of high velocity be projected into the 
static wind in the pipe-foot. Let me repeat, the wind-stream 
at the mouth can be and is affected by undue turbulence in 
the pipe-foot, and this turbulence can be minimized if un- 
disturbed air is supplied to a pipe-toe of large area. 

It therefore follows that any method of supplying the organ 
air to the pipe-toe that presents the least iaediea, more 
nearly approaches the ideal. It would therefore appear to 
be logical that if the wind to the pipe be controlled by a 
large valve, and that the bore through the top-board be like- 
wise of ample size, and always assuming a pipe-toe opening 
of ample cross-section, it is immaterial just how this valve 
operates so long as it does not have the general effect of 
inducing an initial vacuum. 

We have already seen that the normal sliderchest, besides 
its other defects, does have the tendency to produce the initial 
vacuum. Is this in part compensated for by the so-called 
“cushioning effect’’ of the groove? This groove is of con- 
siderable size so that, beginning first with the partial vacuum, 
the pressure must build up in it comparatively slowly. This 
means that air begins to enter the pipe-toe at below normal 
pressure, and that, in turn, pressure must be brought up to 
the standard fixed for the pipe before the air-reed can be set 
in its designed motion. And since there will be, once the 
vacuum has been overcome, some pressure, it is obvious that 
the air-reed starts off under different conditions from those 
under which it is designed to work once its full strength is 
acquired. 

It therefore follows that there is a period of indecision 
at the beginning of the speech of the pipe. It is quite true 
that this period is very short, but it is also true that it is 
heard “a becomes a part of the aural impression of the 
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build-up of the tone. Very frequently this hesitation causes 
the pipe to be actually off its speech at the beginning of the 
tone. In large pipes particularly, a certain ‘chirp’ indicates 
that the pipe is speaking a harmonic or harmonics prior to 
settling upon its ground tone. This defect, if the pipe has 
otherwise been correctly voiced, is not observable where a full 
and direct flush of wind is supplied to the pipe under the 
languid. 

It may be observed in passing that what has been said 
upon this subject relates largely to the speech of labial pipes 
and practically all of it is inapplicable to reeds, either chorus 
or orchestral. The disturbed condition of the wind could 
apparently have a very slight effect upon the action of the 
reed-tongue and it would seem that the important requisite 
in the case of a reed is that it get a full flush of wind from 
the beginning of the valve-opening. Of course, in the case 
of light-pressure reeds, employing an open shallot, it would 
appear possible that a seriously disturbed volume of wind 
entering the boot might have some influence upon the reed, 
but under normal conditions I think this must be quite 
negligible. 

Returning then to the question of the modern valve-chest 
and the sliderchest, it can, it seems to me, be reduced to two 
questions: 1. Which gives the least disturbed wind supply 
to the pipe-foot? 2. Is there any virtue in the so-called 
expansion-chamber produced by the groove? 

Now if, in the modern valve-chest, a valve be of large size 
as compared with the cross-section of the pipe-toe, and the 
intervening bore in the top-board is likewise of large size, 
and there being no obstructions in or around the valve, so 
that wind in the valve chamber may enter the bore in a 
steady state, then it must follow that the individual valve is 
superior to the pallet valve. This is so because the individual 
valve, having to deal only with one pipe, has no influence 
upon what is happening to other valves or other pipes, either 


in the same stop or adjacent stops. There is no initial vacuum 
or slow build-up of pressure. It has but one duty to perform 


and therefore can do it more efficiently than if the same 
valve had to perform multiple duties. 

In the case of the pallet valve, it is apparent that this 
one valve has to supply wind under variable conditions. If 
all the ranks on the soundboard are ‘‘on,” it must, if we 
use Mr. Holtkamp’s drawing, supply eight pipes, whereas if 
only one stop is “‘on,” it has to supply but one pipe. So 
that there is not only mechanical inefficiency but a variable 
factor, which means that there is an over-supply of wind to 
a single pipe in order to obtain a sufficient supply to the 
series of pipes. This over-supply to a single pipe necessarily 
results in shock at the initial cycle of speech. The vacuum 
produced at the beginning is emphasized. The build-up of 
pressure in the groove is faster, since there is less drain upon 
the supply, and consequently the build-up in the single pipe 
is accelerated; so that a greater wind disturbance is produced 
in the pipe as well. Consequently when a single stop is 
speaking, the initial attack is quite different than when the 
same stop is employed as a chorus element or in combination 
with one or more other stops. It therefore —_ that a 
variable attack or build-up of the tone is produced, arising 
out of whether one, more or all of the stops mounted on 
the same soundboard are in action. The undesirable character 
of this effect only has to be stated to be realized, and this 
is one of the defects inherent in the sliderchest and which 
has been recognized by organ-builders for a very long time 
and efforts made to overcome it. 

One of the answers to this problem has been the individual- 
valve chest, although it is not original. I have found 
mechanisms designed for the same purpose in Schnitger chests 
that date from the sixteenth century, and other baroque 
builders employed individual-pallet action to avoid both the 
evils of sliders and of the common groove and pallet. 

The second question is whether or not the so-called cushion- 
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ing effect of the groove is helpful to the tone. Since the 
groove must fill up comparatively gradually and in turn build 
up the pressure in the pipe-foot more gradually, it has been 
thought that the attack of the pipe was less brutal. We 
have in part answered this by pointing out that the build-up 
of pressure varies the physical make-up of the wind-sheet, and 
that this delay results in a non-characteristic wind-sheet during 
the period of build-up, in turn resulting in indecisive speech. 
The so-called quickness or slowness of pipe-speech has nothing 
to do with what we are talking about here. The quickness 
or slowness of the characteristic build-up of the tone can be 
controlled by the voicer in his manipulations of the pipe- 
mouth; generally speaking, these manipulations result in the 
adjustment of the languid, the lower and the upper lip. We 
all know that a pipe voiced on the so-called quick side has 
an unpleasant attack that persists even into the steady-state 
of the tone, and that the slower speech not only results in 
an attack that is more agreeable to the ear, but because of 
the adjustments just mentioned, produces a better tone 
quality. 

It would seem that any condition in the pipe-foot that 
detracts from the immediate formation of the characteristic 
wind-sheet is undesirable. Moreover, if there be any point 
in the so-called cushioning effect, it must result from a double 
expansion of the wind. There is, first of all, an expansion 
of the wind in the groove, a contraction and further variation 
of pressure in the boring of the top-board; and in the second, 
expansion in the pipe-foot. Obviously the only result of this 
double expansion would be to increase the initial turbulence 
of wind entering the pipe-foot, with its attendant train of 
disadvantages already noted. It would therefore seem that 
from every viewpoint the so-called cushioning effect has no 
demonstrable advantage, and a number of logical disadvan- 
tages. Moreover, a sliderchest is not necessary to provide for 
this cushioning effect if its beneficial effect upon the tone 
can be demonstrated. A groove or even an individual ex- 
pansion chamber could be placed on the top side of the 
soundboard between the boring and the pipe-toe, and the 
same effect had, whether wind was admitted to the boring 
through a pallet and groove or through an individual valve. 

As a matter of fact, this has been done experimentally by 
a number of organ-builders and others. A well-known 
authority on tonal matters actually had a chest so built, but 
the organ-builders who heard it were unanimous in their 
statement that the tone of the pipe had been hurt rather than 
helped by the chamber. 

Perhaps all this tonal discussion could have been put to 
an end very quickly by reciting the experience of Mr. Henry 
Willis and myself about five years ago. We were making 
an organ tour of Germany and, at my suggestion, we had 
visited the Laukhuff factory at Weikersheim. The Laukhuffs 
build organs on a supply-house basis only, and have the 
largest factory of the type in Germany. They supply builders 
all over the Continent with organ parts and will supply any- 
thing from a tracker to a completed organ, except that, as a 
matter of policy, they do not put their name on anything. 
Thus I have seen consoles suitably engraved for Spanish, 
Italian, German, French, and English organs, and even those 
going to the Transvaal. Soundboards of every type and 
description are produced to order, and naturally pipes of every 
conceivable kind are made and voiced. Adjacent to the fac- 
tory they have a large loft of excellent acoustical properties, 
about the size of a normal church. Around the sides of 
this auditorium they have in working order a duplicate set 
of C pipes of every type of pipe they have ever made, in- 
cluding normal modern practise, baroque registers, and odd 
ones made to: special order. It is quite an experience to be 
able to test these various types of pipes. In addition they 
have a sizeable modern organ. As a result of the controversy, 
particularly violent in Germany, over the effect of different 
types of chest action, they have mounted in an open position 
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in the auditorium three 8’ Diapasons, all voiced exactly alike 
and on the same wind-pressure. One set is on a normal 
American valve-type chest. Under the second set is the so- 
called German Kiligade action. The third is on a sliderchest 
with the normal pallet and groove action. Mr. Laukhuff, Jr., 
sitting at the console, asked us to stand at the most advan- 
tageous place in the room and, having told us of the difference 
in the action, but without our being able to see which set 
he was playing, asked us to give our opinion as to which 
set of Diapasons was producing the best tone. He played 
the three in succession and we both agreed instantly that one 
set was obviously better than the other two. We checked 
our opinion by having the test repeated several times, which 
only confirmed our first impression. Mr. Laukhuff, with a 
grin, told us that that seemed to dispose of the contention 
of the “professors,” because we had picked the valve-type 
mechanism, and that if it proved anything, it was that the 
valve-chest produced a tone that was better than either the 
pallet-and-groove or the Killgade chest. We examined the 
Diapasons and could find no difference whatever in their 
voicing; and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Laukhuff insisted on 
changing the pipes around and repeating the test, with the 
same result, proving that it was not the pipes but the chest 
that actually contributed to the improvement in the tone. 
Since both Mr. Willis and myself independently and col- 
lectively arrived at the same result on the very first hearing, 
it would seem, as a practical matter, that there is, to say 
the least, no superiority in the sliderchest, and that the the- 
oretical reasons why this should be so are sustained by prac- 
tical demonstration. 

We may now turn to some of the practical considerations 
involved in the construction of a slider and pallet chest, and 
the inherent drawbacks in this type of construction. Mr. 
Holtkamp makes the point that the sliderchest is a straight- 
line chest “from the key back through to the last pipe.” 
This may involve a mental misconception, for the key width 
is only 3314” while the sliderchest that undertakes to mount 
the 8’ pipes must be from 10’6” to 11’ in width, and there 
must be the complications of one or more roller-boards in 
between, if tracker action is employed. Even in the best of 
tracker action sliderchest organs, provision has to be made 
to set off the bass pipes; Mr. Holtkamp has unconsciously 
acknowledged this difficulty by his ingenious method of doub- 
ling the depth of his chest to set off the lower nineteen notes. 

If we take up somewhat briefly and not exhaustively the 
construction difficulties of the sliderchest we first of all must 
name the one just mentioned, the necessity of setting off the 
basses. If this be done with a tracker action, difficulties of 
placement and of action lay-out occur, which offer no problem 
whatever in the case of electro-pneumatic chests containing 
individual valves. The individual-valve arrangement affords 
flexibility in the planting of the pipes as against the rigid 
in-line necessities of the sliderchest. 

Mr. Holtkamp has recognized the tonal embarrassment that 
may come from the sympathetic planting of the stops. This 
is less likely to occur where the pipes are not so evenly spaced, 
as in the valve-chest. It must be remembered that sympathy 
is a sound-wave interference which is minimized or avoided 
by a very slight change in the relative position of the affected 
pipes. Rigidly spaced intervals are more apt to promote this 
.rouble than the irregular planting in any valve-type 
mechanism. 

The next consideration is one of cost. Besides the greater 
potential bulk of the sliderchest and, therefore, the actual 
amount of material consumed, we are confronted with the 
fact that the sliderchest is necessarily a hand-made job. It is 
not subject to factory or mass production methods, and in 
making such things as the “table,” micrometer variations be- 
come important. Watchmaker’s methods have to be applied 
to carpentry. All this makes for increased expense and lower 
production. And in addition, the space occupied by the 
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organ and its attendant tracker action is seldom available 
under modern conditions. Since we are interested only in 
the tonal output of the organ, the increased cost of a tracker 
mechanism would condemn it, other factors being equal. 

Sliderchests are necessarily made of wood. And wood of 
the very best quality is becoming harder and harder to obtain. 
It is a temperamental material with which to deal. In the 
United States, with a range of 100° in temperature in the 
same locality and a itil range of equal magnitude, we 
have conditions of extreme tension upon any type of wood 
structure. The expansion of heat, contraction of cold, swell- 
ing of extreme humidity, and shrinkage of equally extreme 
dryness, resulting both from our normal climate and from 
our artificial heat, all make it impossible to produce a slider 
sound-board that will stay in relative adjustment. This means 
that either the sliders will stick so they cannot be moved and 
the stop operated, or that one will only come partially on 
or off, or that it will be so loose that there will be wind- 
leakage around it and pipes will be speaking whether wanted 
or not. 

Those of us who have dealt with old-fashioned tracker 
organs still remember the agony of trying to play one of 
these instruments with two or three dozen pipes “weeping” 
a minor underchord against our futile attempts to produce 
music out of the remaining pipes. Weeping, running, stick- 
ing, and actual splitting of the soundboards are difficulties 
hard to avoid in the sliderchest. It has been noted that 
in the English cathedrals practically all the tracker sound- 
boards have had to be replaced since the installation of central 
heating in these edifices. 

In the case of the individual-valve chest, failure arising 
from atmospheric conditions is minimized due to the fact 
that the chest is in reality not a unit but a series of individual 
chests varying in size according to the scale of the pipes 
planted upon it, while the valve mechanism is usually made 
up in standard production sections and suitably placed inside 
the individual sound-boxes. Thus there are no long and 
massive pieces of wood to expand or shrink as a unit. Borings 
through the top -or bottom boards, for the benefit of the 
valve action, are small and not influential in causing derange- 
ment due to the material employed. Valve-action chests also 
fit into production methods. The various parts can be made 
as factory standard practise and then assembled with assur- 
ance they will perform satisfactorily. In speaking of valve 
action in this article I am, of course, referring not only to 
the pitman action but to unit actions and all others where 
an individual valve admits wind to the pipe. 

We now come to the question of touch. It is true that 
sizeable organs on low wind-pressure may be easily playable 
when employing a tracker action. That this action will be 
heavier and uneven as compared with the electric contact 
system of the modern key-action, there can be no doubt. The 
bass notes, with their larger pallets and therefore greater 
area that must work against the wind-pressure in the pallet- 
box, can only be moved by a much greater amount of energy 
than the treble notes. All sorts of systems to get around this. 
difficulty have been tried. Various kinds of special pallets, 
relief pallets, split pallets, and other methods have been 
brought out by ingenious builders; none of them ever really 
solved the problem. 

While we have been speaking as though the sliderchest 
was always used in conjunction with a tracker action, we 
should understand that in many modern organs employing 
sliderchests, the pallet is usually pulled down by a motor of 
some kind, such as the Barker lever or other type of pneu- 
matic motor, and this motor in turn may be actuated either 
mechanically, pneumatically, or electrically. Where such 
mechanism is employed, the motor mechanism must be cum- 
bersome and mechanically inefficient. The motors must be 
of sufficient size to pull down the largest pallets, and the 
pallet and groove of sufficient size to supply a whole series of 
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bass pipes, and this must be so whether only one or all of 
them are speaking. With such large units working, noise 
is inevitable. And I have never yet heard such an action 
that was not, at the console at least, so loud as to almost 
blot out softly-voiced pipes. 

Against the disadvantages of the sliderchests we have the 
modern valve-chest employing either a pitman action or a 
direct-electric or mechanical action to the valve. If we would 
take the Aeolian-Skinner action as designed by Mr. G. Donald 
Harrison, we would find exceptionally large valves of several 
times the port-area of the pipe-foot, large borings in the 
top-board, and free openings in the pipe-foot. This action 
works with amazing promptness on winds as low as 14” and 
gives standard service on 2” wind as shown in a number 
of recent organs. The wind-supply is ample, enters the pipe- 
foot with a minimum of disturbance, and fulfills all the re- 
quirements for good tone. The same can be said of other 
builders using the pitman type of chest. 

In the field of the direct mechanical valve we have the 
Austin chest as an illustration. Here a mechanical tracker, 
which can be made to work upon very low pressure, opens 
the valve and feeds unobstructed wind directly into the pipe- 
foot. Other builders use a similar type of mechanical valve 
and tracker action. 

In the direct-electric field the valve is moved by a magnet 
rather than mechanically, and here the Wicks action is typical. 
Again the wind has unobstructed access to the valve. If there 
is anything to be said for the cushioning effect, both the 
Wicks and the Austin chests are in reality a gigantic cushion. 

Unit actions as made by all modern builders have indi- 
vidual valves usually connected directly with the top-board 
boring. 

Another fault of the sliderchest is the so-called robbing by 
the bass pipes. Since the bass pipes on sliderchests are either 
assembled at one end of the chest or alternate so that they 
are at both ends, it follows that when chords are played which 
include several of the bass pipes as well as treble pipes, there 
will be a tendency of the wind in the pallet-box to flow 
toward the openings formed by the larger pallets and grooves, 
thus depriving the treble pipes of their proper amount of 
wind and sometimes so seriously affecting the pressure on the 
trebles as to throw them out of tune. 

Another difficulty of the sliderchest is that there is a prac- 
tical minimum width for the groove. The word groove, it 
should be remembered, is a technical organ term. Actually 
it is a channel formed by two pieces of wood running from 
the front to the back of the chest, parallel to each other and 
several inches in depth. Consequently these grooves are 
much wider than is necessary for the small treble pipes, while, 
unless false grooves are inserted between them, the pipes are 
too close together for the bass channels. Consequently there is 
a very decided waste of room in the treble and a correspond- 
ing crowding in the bass. In the case of a valve-chest em- 
ploying electro-pneumatic action, it is now almost the uni- 
versal custom to plant only the 4’ octave and above on the 
main chest, and set off the basses; since the valves can be 
staggered, the treble pipes can be put much closer together 
while the bass pipes, being offset, can be given ample room. 

There is also the question of touch to be considered. Leav- 
ing out the question of friction from the tracker action, if the 
touch is direct from the key to the pallet, the initial pressure 
to pull the pallet away from the bottom of the groove, against 
the wind-pressure in the pallet-box, is much greater than that 
required after contact is severed. The pallet comes away 
with a perceptible jerk. Some organists profess to like this 
and the so-called “touch resistance’ has been artificially ap- 
plied to electric consoles. I personally do not like it. It has 
a jatring effect on both the muscular and nervous systems, 
which seems to absorb energy that had better be employed in 
playing the music. It certainly retards speed of execution, 
makes legato playing difficult, and abolishes those subtle 
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shades of staccato touch which are doing so much towards 
restoring rhythmic playing to the ultramodern organ. 

I have before spoken of the influence upon the pipe-tone 
by the soundboard. Undoubtedly resonance in the sound- 
board becomes a part of the tonal output of the pipes, and 
it is also true that chambers below the pipe-foot may have 
a tendency to affect both the pitch and the quality. This is 
particularly true of reeds, so that long and wide grooves may 
form a resonance chamber which will materially affect both 
the pitch and quality of such a rank. Such an effect is, of 
course, thoroughly undesirable. And where such a condition 
arises, both the quality and stability of the reed will be ad- 
versely affected. Soundboard resonance is common to all 
types of action and there is nothing to show that a resonance- 
chamber that is common to a whole series of pipes of different 
pitches and tone colors would be beneficially affected by such 
a chamber. Even if it should be demonstrated that the 
resonance-chamber below the pipe did in some manner help 
the tone, how could such a chamber be equally helpful under 
all conditions? It might be that individual resonance-cham- 
bers for each individual pipe would be helpful in some 
cases, although there is no proof of this. But how could the 
same chamber be equally helpful to an 8’ Diapason, a 4’ 
string, a 1’ Siffloete, and a three-rank mixture containing, 
say, the 24th, 26th, and 29th? Any layman could see that 
if there was any effect at all it would not be beneficial to 
all the pipes mounted on the same soundboard, and that it 
must be harmful to some. 

I have also alluded to the question of the disposition of 
the pipes. All 6 30 should be kept as far from each other 
as reasonable conditions will admit. Pipes should never be 
planted closer together than from one to one and a half times 
their diameter, and in no case so that their mouths will speak 
into each other. The rigid straight-line requirements of the 
sliderchest do not admit of an ideal planting arrangement. 
The electro-pneumatic chest, particularly where the basses can 
be offset, gives much greater flexibility, while, of course, in 
the case of the unit or all-electric chest there is absolute 
freedom. 

In conclusion, may I advert to the so-called “intimacy of 
touch” in tracker-action, whereby a player feels that in some 
way he can control the tone by the way in which he opens 
the pallet? I know a ‘movie’ organist who, in playing an 
all-electric console in which he is using a solo flute against 
a string accompaniment, will pause lovingly over the note 
and wiggle his finger on the key as if, in some way, he 
could vibrate the pipe-tone. His psychology is equivalent to 
that of the tracker enthusiast. When the pallet opens, the 
pipe speaks, and it will speak in only one way so ee 
it is on its speech. There is nothing that can be done about 
the way the pipe-valve is opened that will change the result. 
Even if the finger is sensitive enough to open the pallet just 
a little bit, so that only a little wind instead of the full flush 
enters the groove, the result would simply be to throw the 
initial speech of the pipe off its correct intonation, making it 
speak a harmonic in place of its groundtone, or resulting 
only in some kind of indeterminate wobble that would be no 
tone at all. The idea that the method of opening the pallet 
by the finger-touch can have the remotest effect upon the 
pipe-tone is a mere mental delusion. 

The controversy over the merits of the sliderchest versus 
the valve-chest is nothing new. It has raged in Germany with 
particular ferocity for the last thirty years. In France, where 
organ-building at the beginning of the century had reached 
an extremely low level, attempts to make valve-chests were 
abortive. The only electro-pneumatic actions containing valve- 
chests that I -have seen in France that were worthwhile were 
copies of the Casavant chest, mostly made from parts im- 
ported from the U.S.A. But here failure to understand re- 
finements of detail made the chest unreliable. Return has 
been made to sliderchest and tracker-action in even such big 
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organs as the new one at Rheims. But this return to tra- 
ditional organ-building is due largely to the temperamental 
character of the French and their singular inability to make 
any kind of a mechanical apparatus that will work with ease 
and simplicity. Anyone who has ever struggled with French 
plumbing or an automatic elevator will understand what I 
mean. 

In England all the progressive builders have dropped the 
sliderchest, but such chests with a tracker-action are still made 
for small organs that go to out-of-the-way places where servic- 
ing must be of the most primitive kind, the idea being that 
almost any carpenter can understand and adjust anything that 
goes wrong with this type of action, whereas an electric action 
would be entirely beyond him. Here in this country, with 
our much greater aptitude for applied mechanics, it would 
be hard to locate an organ where there would not be some- 
body with sufficient skill to effect at least temporary repairs 
in the event of trouble. After all, an organ is a complicated 
mechanical device that must from time to time suffer from 
maladjustment or derangement of parts. This is as true of 
the sliderchest mechanism as of the valve-chest type and, as 
we have noted before, there are many kinds of derangements 
of the sliderchest that do not occur in the case of the valve- 
chest. 

The proponents of the sliderchest have alleged its greater 
simplicity when used in conjunction with tracker action. I 
think we have shown here that there is in reality no efficient 
simplicity of the sliderchest and tracker-action as opposed to 
the valve-chest and electro-pneumatic action, at least of the 
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type used in America. I think we have shown here that there 
is also no tonal value to the sliderchest, and that the valve- 
chest both inherently and actually produces better tonal 
results. 

Mr. Holtkamp’s article is valuable because it does again 
raise these questions and results in a reexamination of the 
subject in the light of our latest knowledge. 

We do know that a return to the tonal structures of the 
older German and French organs has been accompanied by 
beneficial results. That the return to low pressures, radically 
different scalings and voicings and complete chorus structures, 
as taught us by the great baroque builders, has relegated the 
romantic organ of the first quarter of the twentieth century 
to the esthetic attic along with the Gibson Girl and the brown- 
stone front. 

But because a tonal revolution has been wrought does not 
mean that we must slavishly imitate the past. Certainly this 
has not been the writer's contention. I have vigorously con- 
tended for the return to a cohesive organ ensemble that has 
clarity, color, brilliance, and flexibility. But that does not 
imply that we are to ignore modern mechanics or to discard 
achievements in modern organ-tone. We want to keep the 
best of both. Let us put our baroque ensembles on modern 
mechanism, add to it worthwhile modern tone colors, and un- 
veil the modern American organ, stream-lined, to the fourth 
decade of the twentieth century, and as far advanced as a 
musical instrument as our most advanced airplanes are, com- 
pared with those of our European neighbors. 


Starting Your Own Volunteer Choir 


By RUTH KREHBIEL JACOBS 


Volunteer Choirs: Article 4 


HEN organizing a_ volunteer 
choir the first move is to establish as many and as varied 
contacts as possible, both within and without the church. It 
is best to get a large proportion of the singers from the church 
itself. Frequently, however, when a choir is established and 
doing notable work, people from other churches will want to 
come in for the sake of the training. In these days of church 
mergers and interdenominational fraternity, there is no reason 
why people of one church should not belong to the choir 
of another. There is however one precaution: never proselyte. 

It is poor ethics indeed to attempt to draw people away 
from another church. If they come of their own free will, 
ask them if their coming will cause any hard feelings in their 
own church. I make it a point to call the minister of the 
church concerned, tell him that one of his members has 
applied for admission to my choir and ask if he has any 
objections. If he does object, I refuse the candidate. Nine 
times out of ten, the minister will be glad that his church 
member has an opportunity for training that his own church 
cannot give. In every case, he appreciates the courtesy of 
having been consulted. 

If a member of another choir applies for membership in 
mine, I extend the same courtesy to the director, and ask his 
opinion on the situation. Frequently singers who rove from 
one choir to another are trouble-makers. If they come with 


a story about the incompetence or unfairness of the director, 
you can take it for granted that they will not be a desirable 
addition to your choir. 

But let us not create the impression that the director's job 
is ACCEPTING or rejecting singers. Far from it—his job is to 
FIND singers, and once he has found them, to PERSUADE them 
to sing. Even in a small church there are more singers in 


How to go about the job of getting a chorus together 
in a church that wants to step out of the antiquated 
solo-quartet class, and what to do to insure the 
initial and future success of the organization in spite 
of the increasing difficulties involved. 


the congregation than in the choir—people who refuse to 
bind themselves down by regular attendance. 

You will have to harden yourself to the disappointment of 
hearing fine, promising voices and then the remark, “I don’t 
feel that I can tie myself down every Sunday,” or “I have 
so many interests that I can’t find time for all of them as it 
is.” Sometimes by inviting them to attend a rehearsal and 
proving to them that rehearsals are exhilarating rather than 
monotonous, you can arouse their interest; but usually you will 
have to relinquish your hopes and look for other singers. 

It does no good to be too insistent. Unless they submit 
wholeheartedly to the regime, you are better off without them. 
Better a small enthusiastic choir than a large one with a 
dissatisfied element. 

What is the best way to find singers in the church? There 
is no best way, and there is no one way sufficient in itself. 
All contacts will have to be followed and all sources of in- 
formation exhausted. The minister can perhaps be the 
greatest help. He knows the families in the church better 
than anyone else, and can guide you to a great many choir 
prospects. Still more important, however, he can warn you 
of trouble-makers. When I took over my present position, 
the pastor warned me against giving one woman any position 
of responsibility in connection with the choirs. Although I 
had privately considered inviting her to become choir mother, 
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I respected the pastor's judgment, knowing that it was based 
on years of experience in the church; far from regretting it, 
I have had cause to be everlastingly grateful to him for his 
kind warning. 

The next source in the order of helpfulness is the church 
files. Ask the minister to go through them with you, and 
make a note of all the families who might possibly be in- 
terested in your choir project. Make a note, too, of all the 
information he gives you regarding them. In meeting these 
people later, it is helpful to know something about their 
families and interests. Although it entails a great deal of 
work, it is sometimes unexpectedly helpful to keep your own 
card index of all the church families, steadily adding what- 
ever valuable information your contacts may bring. 

With this comprehensive survey as a nucleus, ask the church 
officers whose duties bring them in contact with different 
groups to furnish you with a list of choir possibilities. Such 
officers should include the church-school superintendent, 
president of the woman’s association and other women’s 
groups, president of whatever men’s organization there is in 
the church, and teachers of adult classes. The young people’s 
organization should be your most promising field, for you will 
want the majority of your choir to have fresh young voices. 
If previous directors have kept choir records, they too are a 
fine source of information. 

It takes considerable time to collect all this information 
and keep it in order. While this survey is being conducted, 
it is wise to promote a publicity campaign. The whole 
church should know that a new choir is being organized and 
that their assistance is solicited in making it a success. Out- 
line the purposes of the choir, and suggest that the character 
of the choir will demand stamina and intelligence in its 
members. Popularize the project, but be careful not to 
cheapen it. Give the impression that only the seriously in- 
terested are desired, and that the work will demand all the 
best efforts of those accepted for membership. Emphasize 
the word accepted. Too general an invitation will not in- 
terest the people you want. Teach people to say ‘I have been 
accepted into the choir,” rather than “I have joined the 
choir.” . 

With publicity under way, and all possible information at 
hand, begin to contact with the most promising prospects. 
There are three ways to get in touch with them: write, tele- 
phone, call. The least desirable is to write. By calling you 
learn to know the home and can form judgments that may be 
of value later. Telephoning, of course, takes much less time 
but lacks the advantage of meeting the subject face to face. 

If the person called or called upon, reveals any interest in 
singing, invite him to the church to sing for you. Set a 
definite time for the appointment. The idea of an audition 
is frightening to some people, and it eases the strain to tell 
them that you want to make certain in’ which voice part they 
would belong. I have found that very few people who agree 
to come for an audition fail to appear. 

At the voice trial, listen particularly for quality and range; 
watch breathing and posture; inquire about previous training 
or choir experience; test the ear, and particularly the reading 
ability. A good reader with only an average voice is more 
of an asset to the choir than the fine voice with no reading 
ability. Do not, of course, refuse the good voice, but do not 
count on the full value of the voice until the reading ability 
has developed to some extent. 

Here may I digress for a moment? Reading ability is not 
as common as it was in the days of singing schools. Nor 
is it wise to give formal training a sight-reading. Do not 
expect the choir actually to read notes; a great many of our 
best singers read by intervals—a high form of the guess 
system. If the voice can carry an under part with reasonable 
accuracy, it can soon become dependable in reading without 
any more training than the study of the anthems affords. 

Make it very clear that the choir is not a job for the lazy 
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man, that you are giving the project all your energy and faith, 
and expect the choir to do so too. Tell them that you intend 
to build the finest choir possible, and you know that cannot 
be accomplished unless every choir member enters whole- 
heartedly into the work. Tell them that the first test is regular 
attendance, that all else is impossible without that. Rather 
than laying down these requirements as positive laws, let 
them feel that it would be unfair and discourteous to act 
otherwise. 

When a choir is first being organized, it is not wise to tell 
the candidate at the time of the audition whether he is ac- 
cepted or rejected. Tell him that you will let him know as 
soon as you have finished hearing the voices and know what 
proportion of parts there will be. 

All the time you are testing the vocal qualities of the sub- 
ject, study the personality as well. A person who would 
evidently be a misfit should not be taken into the choir, no 
matter how fine the voice. A sullen disposition or an obvi- 
ously sour one can be a disconcerting influence in a choir and 
a decided hindrance to the spirit of enthusiasm and ambition 
you will want to nurture. In every group of recruits there is 
certain to be at least one very superior being, who condescends 
to display her phenomenal voice for your particular delecta- 
tion. Such a person is difficult to blend—both vocally and 
socially—and is seldom worth the effort. There are certain 
kinds of voices too that are dangerous—those are the old 
voices; they are thin and unsteady, or reedy and penetrating. 
In conjunction with them you will usually find a very relaxed 
abdomen. If the abdominal muscles are relaxed and the voice 
definitely aged, refrain from playing the good Samaritan. 
Gently but firmly refuse them. 

Although you experience difficulty in finding sufficient 
voices, do not start rehearsals until you have a proper balance 
of parts. The largest section should be the bass. Have at 
least as many basses as sopranos, preferably more. There 
can be fewer altos and still fewer tenors, because the tenor has 
more carrying quality. Be sure the tenors are real tenors, or 
capable under guidance of becoming such. In the alto section 
avoid muddy, pushed-down voices. Most soprano sections 
are far too big. The dominant tone quality should be light 
lyric. There should be just enough of the heavier dramatic 
sopranos to give body to the lighter voices and not cover 
them. Beware of the middle-aged soprano who has to shriek 
for an F. The large majority of the sopranos should be in 
their early twenties. The bass part is the only one that is 
distinctly enriched by maturity. Men in their fifties, and 
even sixties, often are the backbone of the bass tone. 

Here again the warning is necessary that ideal voices, like 
ideal conditions, are hardly ever to be found. Not all 
sopranos will be bell-like, not all altos vibrant, not all basses 
tich, nor all tenors unpinched. If you waited until you 
found all such voices, you would never have a choir. But in 
selecting voices, you must have in mind the ultimate quality 
you want to develop, and decide how much each singer could 
be made to add to the massed tone. All voices need not be 
of identical quality to form good choral tone. Voices quite 
different in native character can make a striking ensemble, 
but they must be free and flexible enough to be capable of 
training. 

Once a choir is started, do not rest on your oars. The only 
feature in volunteer choir work that is certain is uncertainty. 
That you have an exceptionally fine choir today is no guaran- 
tee that you will have a fine choir next season or even next 
month. You may lose some of your most telling voices just 
when they are most needed. After all, the choir is the singer’s 
recreation, and if his bread and butter calls him to another 
city or demands night work, the choir has to be sacrificed. 
Keep as fine a list of available material as possible; enlist the 
assistance of the choir in unearthing new material. Should 
you be faced by an emergency, and have no good substitutes 
immediately available, beware of taking in undesirable people 
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just to fill the gap. Do not let your concern persuade you 
that they can be brought into line. Rather, keep cool, and 
work all the harder with the remainder of the choir, while 
leaving no stone unturned to find truly adequate voices and 
personalities to fill the gap. 

Some method of establishing a permanent supply of sub- 
stitutes saves the director much concern. Aside from indif- 
ference, or ‘inertia’ as Coward calls it, the greatest drawback 
in volunteer choir work is loss of members without adequate 
substitutes. Most churches are not so rich in vocal material 
that a waiting-list of good voices is possible. More than 
likely, the director will have all the available singers in the 
choir and will have to create the substitutes. 

There are several possible solutions to the problem. One 
is to take a limited number of probationers into the choir, 
people who will attend rehearsals for the sake of the training, 


should have at least a month of preparation before it becomes 
a regular feature of the service. A month will be none too 
long even with the finest voices. 

Keep accurate records of attendance and services and all 
details concerning the choir, from the very beginning. 

Keep the control in your own hands. Be wary of organiza- 
tion. It is the director who is responsible for the performance 
of the choir; his must be the sole authority. 

Membership should be by invitation only and valid for only 
a season at a time. At the beginning of each new season, 
invite those whose attitude and work warrant it to be mem- 
bers for another season. Do not let them take perpetual 
membership for granted. 

No one should gain membership or lose it, except through 
the director. 

(To be continued) 
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with the understanding that if they develop satisfactorily 
they will become full-fledged choir members when the op- 
portunity arises. 

Another solution is to organize a second choir, with separ- 
ate rehearsals and with the distinct understanding that the 
second choir is a training-ground for the first choir. 

Another possibility, if there are not enough voices for a 
second choir, is to form a voice class. This would make 
possible more concentrated vocal training, although the group 
spirit, so vital to the success of a volunteer choir, would 
necessarily be absent. 

A final plan, but one much slower in its fulfilment, is a 
children’s choir. Eventually a well-trained children’s choir 
can create a constant supply of new voices for the senior choir, 
but it will be several years before the children’s choir will 
begin to show any marked results in this respect. 

All these plans have some drawbacks, and not any of them 
may be feasible. If not, evolve a plan that fits your situation, 
because the need of new voices is not to be ignored. 

With the voices selected and the singers notified, you are 
ready for your first meeting with them. Every one of them 
will be curious to see what the new director will do. Invite 
the minister to be present and ask him to pray for God’s 
guidance in the task of creating something of beauty and 
worth for His temple. Tell the choir what you hope to 
accomplish and what you know can be accomplished if all 
work together. Tell them what choir membership should 
mean in responsibilities and rewards. Start the rehearsal 
promptly at the time announced, work quietly and intently. 
Send them away with the conviction that the choir is bound 
to succeed. At the close of the first rehearsal a short informal 
party might be acceptable. Ask them to stay and get ac- 
quainted with their fellow-workers. It will help to knit 
them closer together. 

A new choir should not be rushed into performance. It 


Vacuum System by Hill in 1887 


Data by H. NORMAN 


Of Wm. Hill & Son and Norman & Beard Ltd., London, England 


T is a mistake in judgment to 
ever say anything is new, or first, or best, or anything else 
definite. The vacuum system isn’t new. Our hearty thanks 
to Mr. Norman of Wm. Hill & Son and Norman & Beard 
Ltd. of London for some additional facts—quite surprising 
facts too—and for the splendid drawing herewith reproduced. 
Says Mr. Norman: 

“In 1887, our predecessors, Messrs. Wm. Hill, built a small 
two-manual organ, with tubular-pneumatic action and de- 
tached console, for the Chapel at Westminster Hospital, op- 
posite Westminster Abbey in London. The stop specification 
was drawn up by Sir Frederick Bridge, then the organist of 
Westminster Abbey. 

“The tubular action is of unusual design and, so far as we 
know, the only one so built by Hill, in that a 7” water- 
gauge suction was used for the tubular transmission. The 
diagram will illustrate the principle adopted. It should be 
noted that the internal pneumatic-motors within the sound- 
board windchest are balanced against the 314” pipe-wind by 
the strong pallet-springs so that only when the suction is ap- 
plied is the main motor drawn dowa, pulling the main-motor 
pallet with it. 

“As the couplers were all mechanical and there were no 
valves or relays, the action was very quiet indeed, even after 
fifty years of service, and the speed on the fifty odd feet of 
7/16”-bore tubing was remarkably good and ample for the 
simple hymn-playing and accompaniment required. 

“The organ has just had to be diemntea by us for trans- 
fer to the Chapel in the new Hospital which is now under 
construction.” 
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If our readers will follow through the action of the wind 
in this fifty-year-old device and compare it with that described 
on our March page 89, they will note that had Mr. Hill 
merely built a wind-chamber to cover the top pallets of the 
suction-chamber instead of allowing them to stand in the 
open air, this Hill invention would have been virtually the 
same thing we thought was an entirely new development by 
Austin Organs Inc. Of course it is quite possible that no 
American reader had ever heard of the Hill 1887 device; 
the staff in the Austin factory were undoubtelly doing their 
own original thinking when their vacuum system was de- 
veloped. But, if there is any pride in priority, organ tech- 
nicians will probably award the palm to Mr. Hill and date it 
as of fifty-two years back. 

For the sake of non-technically minded readers, it might 
be well to point out various differences, which may be called 
minor differences. In the 1887 Hill action the main motor- 
pneumatic in the chest must work against a spring which is 
presumably fairly strong (in order to hold the pallet in place 
against the pull of the pneumatic-motor covering the exhaust- 
tube) while in the Austin 1938 device there is a spring at 
the end of the trace (not shown in the drawing) which is 
presumably of no very great strength. And again in the 
1887 action there is another spring of fair strength (presum- 
ably) in the vacuum-box, whereas in the 1938 device there is 
no spring to perform any similar function, as the spring in 
the 1938 invention is merely for the purpose of avoiding 
shock and steadying the suction. 

Again our hearty thanks to Mr. Norman for adding an 
interesting and valuable bit of history to the record these 
pages are able to write in the ingenious realm of organ- 
building. —T.S.B. 


Opening a Great Cathedral 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 

© They've been working on the building for forty- 
seven years and it may be another forty years before it is 
completed—with western towers, central spire, and transepts— 
but on March 12, 1939, the day the great Catholic Church 
was performing the coronation of the man who can rightly 
claim to be the most universally admired Pope, the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine held its first services in the completed 
nave. 

The Cathedral is a free church; it has no members; every- 
body is welcome. It is open daily from 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 
p-m. It occupies a magnificent site on Morningside Heights 
—ideal in every respect. Its group of completed buildings 
includes one of the greatest choir schools in the world, where 
the choristers live day and night, have their schooling, their 
recreation in their own gymnasium, their hospitalization in 
their own hospital quarters under the care of a resident nurse, 
and their daily rehearsals under their organist and choirmaster, 
Norman Coke-Jephcott. There is a sizable church on the 
southwest corner where the clergy of the diocese meet for 
certain of their services. There is a large building for the 
deaconesses, another for the dean, and, we believe, one for 
the vicar and one for the bishop. Altogether a most im- 
posing and beautifully located set of buildings. 

The Cathedral is 601’ long, 320’ wide at the transepts, and 
occupies 121,000 square feet; the western towers will be 
266.5’ high, the central spire 402’ high. There is not one 
penny of debt standing against the Cathedral; all work is 
paid for in full as done. 

Prior to March 12, 1939, services were held in the sections 
east of the nave. The ideal position for such a building is 
one facing eastward: the visitor, entering such a building, is 
facing east, and at the east end is the sanctuary with its high 
altar. Between the sanctuary and the congregation is the 
section known as the choir, in which the choir sits. St. 
John’s is of course built in the shape of the cross, the sanct- 
uary and choir occupying what would correspond to the top 
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of the cross, the nave representing the bottom, the north 
transept representing the left arm of the cross, the south 
transept the right; where the arm and body of the cross meet 
is the crossing. Until March 12 the congregation sat in this 
crossing, over which is ultimately to rise the 402’ central 
spire. In St. John’s, around the choir and sanctuary, is a 
group of seven chapels, with an ambulatory or aisle sur- 
rounding sanctuary & choir and serving as an entrance to the 
chapels. 

Services are now held in the nave alone, the crossing, choir, 
and sanctuary being all closed off by a high curtain so the 
work can be pushed forward in the hope of opening virtually 
the whole Cathedral some time prior to the closing of the 
World’s Fair. 

We believe St. John’s stands fourth in size, there being 
only three larger cathedrals anywhere in the world, St. Peter's 
of Rome standing first. In the thought that readers might 
want to know just how such an important service would be 
conducted in such a magnificent building, this report is pro- 
vided. In order to have a fitting instrumental background, 
the Great and Swell Organs, with sufficient Pedal, have been 
removed from their normal position and placed on the floor 
of the nave, just back of the temporary altar, with the con- 
sole on the south side just back of the temporary choir-stalls. 

There was no prelude, the service beginning as the con- 
grtegation stood for a silent processional. With the choristers 
in their seats, the processional hymn was sung while the clergy 
went forward to the altar—and a group of flashlight photos 
were taken. It was a communion service. Some of the 
choral responses were done unaccompanied and without or- 
gan introduction—the ideal manner—though at other times 
the organ both introduced and accompanied the voices. The 
service was Palestrina’s “Aeterna Christi Munera,” and the 
anthem was Brahms’ ‘‘How lovely are Thy dwellings fair.” 
In every particular the service moved along the normal 
Episcopal communion service. One of the jazziest hymns in 
any hymnal was used for the congregation, and another on 
the wrong side too—both unquestionably the choice of au- 
thorities unfamiliar with matters musical or artistic. It re- 
quired twenty-one men, all in decorous morning-dress, to 
carry the offering up the long center aisle to the altar. 

To make the service intelligible, proper amplification had 
been installed, so the newspapers said; but it evidently con- 
sisted of only a microphone and two very unsatisfactory loud- 
speakers directly over the preacher's head. With difficulty, 
one could understand the sermon, but not the rest of the 
service sung by choir or read from the altar. 

Visitors to New York who fail to spend an hour going 
through this tremendous American monument to the Christian 
religion, and participate in one of its Sunday services, will 
miss one of the finest things the City has to offer. That the 
visitor will be sure to feel at home in the Cathedral, and 
given a welcome, we can report that for this first service in 
the nave there were a dozen or more Negroes present, all of 
them feeling perfectly at home and participating rather 
heartily in the readings and hymns assigned the congregation. 
The Cathedral of St. John the Divine exists by the contribu- 
tions and for the spiritual welfare of all mankind, regardless 
of race, creed, or color. It is America’s greatest monument 
erected to the recognition of God and the propagation of 
Christian teachings.—Eb. 


Here's the Answer for Them 

¢ A man in defending himself for praising an electrotone 
instead of an organ for his church, replied, when taken to 
task for it:’ ““We have made exhaustive investigation and find 
there are as many people willing to praise it as condemn it.” 
To which the proper reply is that we can also find as many 
people willing to praise beer as to praise the church. It is not 
the number of people consulted about any subject but their 
fitness to be consulted. 
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In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








That World's Fair 


Prant a rose and a weed in the 
same plot, and unless we interfere with the weeds and assist 
the rose, the weeds will wipe out the roses after a season of 
two. The world of church music now has an opportunity to 
do some efficient cultivation through the program of music 
being fostered for the Temple of Religion, New York World’s 
Fair. So far as is humanly possible, T.A.O. will eliminate 
the usual propaganda that mars such events, and present only 
the cold facts; if such facts fail to speak eloquently enough 
for themselves, it is not our fault. 

What is this New York World’s Fair? It’s an attempt to 
capitalize on the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
inauguration of George Washington as president—to make 
money for New York merchants, just as Chicago made money 
on its fair, and other fairs before it made money for their 
cities. A fair is just as good a thing for industry & humanity 
as a convention is good for the organists who attend it. The 
political City of New York is not running the fair, though 
it is very happy about the whole thing. The Fair is run by 
a private corporation, incorporated for that purpose alone. 
Grover Whalen, one of New York’s best-dressed and best- 
mannered men, is managing the thing. He was a politician, 
tired of it, and went back into business. But when the City 
wants a job done honestly, efficiently, promptly, Grover 
Whalen is the man. 

We could flood the page with gigantic figures but it is 
enough to assure our readers that this New York World’s 
Fair is going to be the greatest and the best in history. Every 
earlier fair is being re een in every particular. If you like 
a fair, you'll be tickled pink with this one. 

To start the record right, Mr. Washington was inaugurated 
April 30, 1789, on the balcony of the old City Hall, at Broad 
and Wall Streets, New York. Though conditions have forced 
the closing of the building as a church with Sunday services, 
visitors can still see the pew in which Mr. Washington sat 
when he, our first president, attended Sunday services in New 
York—in St. Paul’s Chapel. 

And now to get down to business, it’s the Temple of Re- 
ligion that specifically concerns the organ world. The stop- 
list of the organ was published last month; also the appeal 
of Mr. Reginald L. McAll, best man available in America 
for the gigantic job of getting organists and their choirs and 
their churches to cooperate in the program of supplying good 
church and organ music in the Temple of Religion daily for 
the duration of the Fair. The cooperation is not the easy 
murmuring of a fervent amen, or the equally fervent shout- 
ing of yes if and when we're asked to give a recital or have 
our choir present a program in the Temple; it’s the ugly job 
of donating five dollars to make music possible in the first 

lace. 

The bare facts are that while all nations, groups, and in- 
dustries are being compelled to pay an enormous rental to the 
Fair for the privilege of erecting their own buildings and 
financing their own presentations and expositions of their 
products, the realm of church music is having a great Temple 
handed to it on a silver platter, fully equipped with a magnifi- 
cent (not a collossal) organ, and told, “There it is, now give 


us some music—but it’s got to be good.’ And it is Mr. 
McAIl’s task to inform the organ and church-music world 
of the facts, raise the necessary funds to finance the programs. 
in as excellent a manner as that in which everything else in 
the Fair is being done, and then, ultimately, to give fitting and 
ample reward to those thus participating. 

The weeds of jazz and other cheap music are filling Ameri- 
ca from morn to night and back again, but the flower of 
worthy music is heard only in a few fine churches scattered 
throughout the land; little wonder that the average church 
music-committee thinks cheap music sung by cheap choirs 
and played on the cheapest organs their consciences can get 
away with are all good enough. If we want church music 
to flourish in the generations ahead, it is up to us to do some- 
thing about it, not merely say amen when somebody else does 
it. 

What do we get out of it? We get the contentment of 
having at least tried to do something good for somebody be- 
sides ourselves. We get nation-wide publicity for the great- 
est & finest campaign of truly worthy church music this or 
any other nation ever saw—and if you don’t think there is 
any value in such publicity, how do you explain the financial 
success of some of what Dr. Diggle would call the most 
“gosh awful” radio and motion-picture presentations ever 
offered a long-suffering American public? And finally we get 
our place in the sun, and for the first time in the history of 
the world we prove to a great international fair that the world 
of organ and church music is as able to make good as is any 
commercial world—and never again will an organ recital be 
subjected to the insult of running a gasoline tractor down 
the center aisle of the auditorium while a recital is being 
played to a small audience, as happened in the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. We make a million fairly sub- 
stantial citizens sit up and take notice of the world of church 
music as something fit to hear and worth hearing. Is that 
worth five dollars to you and to your choir and to your church? 
I am more than convinced that it is. This is not the job of 
political New York. It is the substantial New Yorker who 
is doing it—the business man, the merchant, the corporation 
—they upon whom the life of the city and nation depend. 

If T.A.O. readers are, by and large, as good as I think 
they are, they won’t take my word for all of this. They will 
want more. Who is back of the music of the Fair? Mr. 
McAIl, of course, in a most strenuous executive capacity. Mr. 
Doersam and his associates in the management of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. Olin Downes, one of the most im- 
portant men in the field of newspaper music criticism. Ed- 
ward Johnson of the Metropolitan Opera. Hugh Ross of the 
Schola Cantorum and the Guilmant Organ School. Ernest 
White of the organ-recital field to specialize in the interests 
of the classic organ recital. And in the field of the organ, 
one of the most talked-of designers, G. Donald Harrison, he 
who at the Fair will be presenting to innumerable organists 
their first taste of what the modern clarified ensemble really 
is. 

There’s no monkey-business about this Fair. The New 
York World’s Fair Inc. means business and for its business 
it has had the good sense to assemble the greatest staff of ex- 
perts ever called upon to stage an international exposition. 
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This flower of superlative church music needs cultivation 
if it is to thrive, or even survive, in the wilderness of innumer- 
able families of jazz weeds choking it out of public attention. 
Here’s the chance of the century to help. Send your check 
for Five Dollars to the Temple of Religion, Music Fund, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Do it now. Speed is ur- 
gent; the Fair opens April 30.—T.S.B. 


J. Fischer & Bro. Celebrate 


Growth of A PUBLISHER 


Developments and activities of 75 years told all too briefly 


SEVENTY-FIVE years in the 
publishing business means, to the organ world, a repertoire 
rich in quality and the development of many native composers 
of organ music—George W. Andrews, Joseph W. Clokey, 
Gaston M. Dethier, Garth Edmundson, Harvey B. Gaul, 
Ralph Kinder, Philip G. Kreckel, Carl McKinley, Alexander 
Russell, R. Deane Shure, Firmin Swinnen, Pietro A. Yon, and 
many other whose works are freely used by organists who 
play for their public rather than all for themselves. And 
along with all these works in smaller forms went the publi- 
cation of Deems Taylor's two operas—the only American- 
written operas to make any appreciable dent in the armor of 
the pro-foreign Metropolitan Opera Company whose physical 
properties are in New York but whose spirit is still in Europe 
(not that we dare blame them too much for that). 

By the nature of his business, a publisher makes more 
enemies than friends, for he must reject more manuscripts 
than he can accept—and nobody has yet found a way of con- 
vincing a composer that his composition isn’t what he thinks 
it is. We love a tax-collector, compared to what we think of 
a publisher who rejects our manuscript. But this hasn’t sullied 
the good disposition of Mr. George Fischer, head of the house 
of Fischer, upon whom most of such drudgery has fallen. 
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An organist was responsible for the firm of J. Fischer & 
Bro. Joseph Fischer, organist & choirmaster of Emanuel 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, founded the business on April 4, 
1864. In 1875 he moved the business to New York where 
he continued professionally as organist of the Church of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. The business grew and he had to give 
up his professional career, which he did in 1884, moving 
then to Bible House, on Astor Place—the store most New 
York organists still remember. Joseph Fischer, founder, died 
Nov. 24, 1901, and his two sons, George and Carl T., who 
had been active with their father, took over the management. 

J. Fischer & Bro. incorporated in 1906, and as the heart 
of Manhattan had moved northward from 14th Street to 42nd 
Street, the firm moved in April 1926 to its present location 
at 119 West 40th Street where it requires a space equivalent 
to 100’ wide and 150’ long to carry the stock and conduct 
the retail business. Though considering itself strictly an 
American institution, the firm is international now, with out- 
lets of its own abroad and American representation for a wide 
list of foreign publishers. 

A music publisher prides himself on the quality of his 
catalogue. The J. Fischer & Bro. catalogue includes both the 
Taylor operas and Stoessel’s ‘‘Garrick,” and we mention operas 
first because to publish one is an item of rather enormous 
expense; these have had performances by opera companies 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, and New York. 
Deems Taylor's orchestral suit, Through the Looking Glass 
(from which the Dedication movement has been published 
for organ) has been performed by Damrosch, Hadley, Kind- 
ler, Klemperer, Koussevitsky, Rodzinski, Schelling, Stock, 
Stoessel, Stokowski, Von MHoogstraten, etc.; and other 
orchestral publications from the Fischer catalogue have had 
almost equally wide presentation. Dett’s “Ordering of 
Moses,” one of the most unique oratorios of American origin, 
has been widely used, including presentations at the Wor- 





CLAIRE COC 


TOURING THE MIDDLE-WEST 
SOUTH AND PACIFIC COAST 


APRIL AND MAY 


NEW YORK:-— "Miss Coci is an artist and also a fine techni- 
cian, She makes you like her music. You get something out of it, something 
you feel with heart and mind."'"—The American Organist. 


NEW ORLEANS: — ‘The admirable quality of Claire Coci's 


farewell recital measured the loss that the city sustains in her departure for 
New York.''—Ed. New Orleans Item. 


MIAMI:— "She has an abundance of technic, an amazing velocity 
and a keen dramatic sense that holds the steady interest of her listeners.""— 
Miami Daily News (Wanda MacDowell). 


DETROIT: — "She had to repeat by request rhe Widor ‘Toccata’ 
which would win her an A in any examination.'"—Detroit Evening News. 


GRAND RAPIDS: -— “The program revealed her musician- 
ship A well as her technical mastery of her instrument.""—Grand Rapids | 
erald. 


ANN ARBOR: — “Wiss Coci's recital was exciting as few organ 
recitals are.''"—The Michigan Daily. 
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cester Festival, Cincinnati May Festival, by the New York 
Oratorio Society, Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh, Swedish 
Choral Society of Chicago, etc. Even the difficult Mr. Tos- 
canini unbent to use an orchestral piece by an American com- 
poser—the Chasins Three Chinese Pieces, in the Fischer 
catalogue. 





JOSEPH FISCHER 
Who founded the business of J. Fischer & Bro. in Dayton, Ohio, while he was 
organist of Emanuel Church there. 

When the sledding is easy, anyone can sled; the test comes 
when the going is hard. During the recent bad years when 
retrenchment was the rule (thus causing still further broken 
wheels in the cogs of industry) J. Fischer & Bro. kept the 
pace with little perceptible slowing, and it was during this 
period that some of the world’s most important organ liter- 
ature was produced; in fact it is doubtful if some of our 
present important younger composers would be having their 
chance at all if it were not for Mr. George Fischer and what 
he was foresighted enough to do through the instrumentality 


JOSEPH A. FISCHER 
Secretary, J. Fischer & Bro. 
Vicepresident, M.E.E.A. 





of J. Fischer & Bro. Mr. Fischer is, besides being genial and 
one of the softest-spoken men I know, well over 6’ tall and 
of good enough weight to scare off any budding composer's 
attempt at vengeance over a rejection-slip; while his son, 
Joseph A. Fischer now assuming an increasing proportion of 
the burden of management, is of much shorter stature and of 
slender build—so the composer might go after him if he 
thinks it would do any good. Mr. Carl Fischer, also of the 
up-standing sturdy build, secludes himself in the treasury de- 
partment, and is no relative of the firm of Carl Fischer Inc., 
also music-publishers in New York City. Both brothers have 
two sons, and all four are in the business, though Joseph A. 
Fischer is the only grandson of the founder advanced to ex- 
ecutive capacity. 
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And we must not forget the former specialty of the J. 
Fischer & Bro. catalogue; choral music in the Catholic church 
would be poor indeed without the Fischer catalogue. The 
production of so much fine Catholic music was no doubt due 


GEORGE FISCHER 

President, J. Fischer & Bro. 
Treasurer, St. Gregory Society 
Board of Directors, A.S.C.A.P. 





to the founder's faith and association with the Catholic church 
and to the standards of selection prevailing behind the scenes, 
for church music of the Schnecker & Buck variety could hardly 
impress such a man as Mr. George Fischer as being church 
music at all, any more than a present-day organist could so 
accept it. Nowadays however the catalogue is expanding, to 
foster that higher type of anthem which American composers 
have been producing, and the Fischer catalogue contains many 
splendid choral works that, for liturgical, not musical reasons, 
would hardly be used in the Catholic service. 


CARL T. FISCHER 
Treasurer, J. Fischer & Bro. 
Treasurer, S.M.P.A. 





Though not delving too deeply into the realm of book- 
publishing, the firm perhaps shows its quality best by the 
Audsley Temple of Tone, a book written for J. Fischer & 
Bro. and published posthumously, a book which for quality 
of manufacture has not been excelled in the realm of music 
publishing. 

How easy to write the bare details of seventy-five years of 
endeavor. To consistently develop those seventy-five years 
for the best good of the realm to which a man sets his heart 
and hand—that’s a job for a real man. The organ world is 
much the richer for the real men who constituted and con- 
stitute the firm of J. Fischer & Bro. 


Wanted: Easter Sunrise Services 

© Is there such a thing as an effective Easter Sunrise Service? 
Frequently such services are held in the open, not in a church. 
A reader wants such a service. We suggest some of our 
readers devote their ingenuity to devising such a service, pre- 
ferably one that can be done without instrument, other than 
a tuning-fork, a service to last not longer than sixty minutes, 
devoted largely to proper Scripture readings, three or four 
congregational hymns, as many carols or anthems (most of 
them fairly short), and not more than fifteen minutes left 
over for prayer and address. 
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The Sliderchest 


Viewpoint 5 


By Dr. WILLIAM H. BARNES 


Associate Editor, Organ Department 


ae 


In several of the late issues of 
T.A.O. I note a plea by Mr. Walter Holtkamp and others 
for the return of the sliderchest. At first I couldn’t believe 
my eyes when I read these articles. Then it finally dawned 
on my consciousness that these men were really serious about 
their ideas. 

I have had many years experience in playing sliderchest 
organs (and good ones, at that) as well as building one 
when I was a boy. I feel that I know quite as much about 
sliderchests and their troubles as anyone who has written in 
their favor in the pages of T.A.O. I should now like to 
specifically list some of the troubles and inadequacies of the 
sliderchest, so that this matter may be brought to a focus, 
and both sides may be duly heard. My reasons for being 
unalterably opposed to the sliderchest are as follows: 

1. Stop-action with sufficient power to move the slides 
safely (whether in damp weather or dry) is bound to be 
noisy. A few stops are not so bad, but a 20-stop sliderchest 
organ, when all stops are put on or taken off, is bound to 
sound reminiscent of a stampede of cattle. This is the greatest 

con,” 

2. Slides will stick in very damp weather, or if made so 
they won't, there is bound to be excessive leakage around 
the pipe-holes and above and below the slide in very dry 
weather. The grooving in the table and top-boards, between 
the pipe-holes, will, if deep enough, remove this waste air, 
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but if the leakage is bad enough, it will still further contribute 
to the robbing of the wind for the pipes. 

3. I have never seen any kind of a sliderchest that didn’t 
rob to a greater or less extent, particularly if there are six 
or more stops on the same chest. The late Lynnwood Farnam 
was so annoyed by this feature of the sliderchest, that several 
times when I have been with him, in trying old tracker or- 
gans, he would deliberately push in all the softer stops on a 
division, remarking that they didn’t contribute enough to the 
ensemble to be worth robbing the wind of the Diapason 
chorus or reed chorus he was trying. 

4. Slide-chests, if properly made, cost more than pitman 
chests to build, and require more skilled workmanship, if 
there aren’t going to be endless cyphers, runs, wind-leaks, 
humming sounds, and extraneous noises when the chest drys 
out. Don’t tell me, I have been all through it. 

If the sliderchest business should really become a present- 
day reality, which still seems unthinkable to me, a new genera- 
tion of expert cabinet-makers will have to be trained to do 
the accurate joining and planing required on even a mediocre 
slide-chest. This is not an insuperable obstacle, I admit, and 
could be overcome if there were compensating advantages to 
make this worth while. As there is none which I can see, 
except in the imaginations of some overzealous purists, this 
requirement of expert workmanship (thereby adding to the 
cost of organs at a time when every church wants to buy an 
organ cheaper than ever before) merely becomes another 
“con” against the re-introduction of the slide-chest. 

5. Sliderchests belong to the horse-and-buggy age in organ- 
building, mechanically speaking. I am not speaking of the 
merits or demerits of the tone of organs of this age. 

It doesn’t condemn a thing merely to call it names, to be 
sure. However, when president Roosevelt called this name 
in referring to the Supreme Court he was referring to ab- 
stract ideas of government. I doubt whether ideas of this 
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sort can ever be classified as belonging to any age. Plato’s 
ideas of the function of the State may be just as good today 
as they were 2000 years ago, if they were true; as truth is 
always new, and cannot become out-moded. But in this case 
we are talking about a mechanism for controlling the supply 
of wind to pipes in an organ, a perfectly tangible thing. By 
appropriate tests, one mechanism may be measured and com- 
pared with another, and its superiorities or deficiencies clear- 
ly analyzed, measured and dissected. 

Any of the better forms of the modern windchest described 
in my book, The Contemporary American Organ, have just 
as great superiority over the slide windchest as a means of 
admitting wind to the pres as the modern automobile is 
superior to the horse and buggy as a means of transportation. 
So the age with which I have identified the slide-chest is 
more applicable in this case than when this figure was used 
by a much more publicized man than I am. 

6. I am satisfied that several of our leading builders have 
abundantly proved that the tone-quality of old organs can be 
satisfactorily imitated with a ma windchest, at least all 
the desirable features—without the gasping, wheezing, and 
sagging from the pitch when full-organ is played which were 
inseparable from slide-chests, even with an adequate blower. 

7. Across the street from my church in Evanston, there 
is a three-manual sliderchest Johnson organ of about 40 stops, 
pneumatic stack on the Great organ, with only unison couplers 
on the manuals. This organ has been hailed by both Senator 
Richards and G. Donald Harrison as a masterpiece. It was 
built in 1895—about the last of the Johnsons—and has been 
kept in good tune and repair at all times. A good Orgoblo 
now furnishes the wind. Yet this organ sags distressingly 
from the pitch, when played full-organ. If this instrument 
were to be rebuilt with some modern chests, and with the 
old pipes replaced on the new chests with EXACTLY THE SAME 
PRESSURE they are now on, the results would be improved, 
especially the full effects, at least 100% in my estimation. 

Certainly those who know old organs, all know that John- 
son & Sons were masters in building the mechanism of slider- 
chest organs. They never built anything else, and if they 
couldn’t get satisfactory results, it was not the fault of the 
workmanship or their design of the slide-chest, but simply 
that this type of mechanism was and is incapable of produc- 
ing such results. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Facts About Special Courses Offered Organists This Summer 
Index of Current Summer Courses 
© Herewith is a summary of summer courses advertised and 
described in previous pages for the current season: 

Guilmant Organ School, organ, choir-work, theory; New 
York, July 5 to Aug. 5; Jan. page 25, March 99. 

Hugh Porter, organ; New York, July 5 to Aug. 11; March 
page 97. 

Edith E. Sackett, junior-choir work; New York, July 10 
to 22; Feb. page 60; March 75, 94. 

Pietro A. Yon, organ; New York, June 1 to 30; March 
pages 74, 94. 

Junior Choir Course by Miss Darnell 

® This is Miss Darnell’s third year in specialized work, using 
a demonstration choir from her own church (where she main- 
tains an elaborate system of junior choirs) as a laboratory up- 
on which to clarify points of instruction. An added attraction 
this year will be that Miss Darnell can assist out-of-town 
registrants in the difficult job of finding suitable accommo- 
dations in the City during the World’s Fair when normal 
facilities will be taxed beyond their limits. 

Proof of such a course is in the results obtainable. Last 
year one of the students wanted to start a junior choir in a 
small community having only three churches; after taking the 
course she followed the methods suggested by Miss Darnell, 
and secured choirs of 16 probationers, 26 young people, and 
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14 adults—with the help of a group of highschool students 
whom she had so inspired that they undertook to raise $50.00 
for vestments. “They succeeded in raising sufficient funds to 
pay not only for their vestments but also for 15 hymnals... . 
The first service was one at which they were all consecrated 
to the service of the church; it was a beautiful ceremony (we 
used your suggestions) and made a great impression on those 
present. The church was crowded and I was happy indeed. 
. . . . It is impossible to tell you all the wonderful things 
that have happened since I started this work.” 
Guilmant Organ School 

® We believe the School can rightly claim to be the oldest 
in America devoted exclusively to the organist. The summer 
course will specialize in individual organ instruction, both 
for beginners and advanced students; in addition there will 
be special work in choir training by Willard Irving Nevins 
and in voice development by Amy Ellerman of the G.O.S. 
faculty and contralto soloist of the First Presbyterian, New 
York. 

Hugh Porter Organ Course 
© Mr. Porter's course is part of the work of the Juilliard 
Summer School; students will receive private organ lessons 
and meet for two class-hours each week for problems in tech- 
nic, interpretation, and repertoire. There will also be a 
class in interpretation and accompaniment as applied to ser- 
vice work, including hymns, chants, anthems, solos, and 
oratorio. Private lessons and class-work will be done at the 
4m Casavant in the Graduate School, with one 3m and four 
2m practise organs available. 

In addition to the usual courses, the School will provide 
comprehensive one-week forum courses for teachers who want 
to combine their visits to the World’s Fair with short intensive 
courses in their own special fields. These will include choral 
conducting, orchestral conducting, group voice-classes, voice 
teaching, theory, and school curriculum, by Charles Hackett, 
George Wedge, Roy Harris, Peter Wilhousky, Louis Bostel- 
mann, Bernard Taylor. Registration for the summer work 
must be completed between July first and third. 

Junior Choir Course by Miss Sackett 

® In addition to facts already presented, the class in methods 
will deal with child psychology and kindred subjects essential 
for anyone dealing with children; the voice class will deal 
with tone-production and preservation through adolescence, 
with a discussion of repertoire available from hymns and solo 
numbers to antiphonal and festival music; round-table dis- 
cussions will cover psychology of worship, orders of service, 
repertoire, rehearsals, seating, intonation, posture, etc. 

A choir of children with untrained voices will be used as 
a laboratory. Miss Sackett’s children’s choirs were awarded 
the silver cup in the New York F.M.C. contests for three 
consecutive years when she was organist of the Fort George 
Presbyterian, New York. 

Master Course in Organ by Mr. Yon 
® In addition to data already presented, emphasis should be 
laid on the special facilities available to Mr. Yon’s pupils 
through his own 3m studio organ in Carnegie Hall and his 
position as organist and director of music in St. Patrick’s 
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hand or machine engraved. For complete 
details consult your organ builder. 
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DUPRE 


"THE PHENOMENAL GENIUS OF THE ORGAN" 


MARGUERITE DUPRE 


DISTINGUISHED PIANIST 


IN AMERICA FOR NINE WEEKS ONLY 
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In the course of his last tour two years ago, Marcel Dupré played fifty-eight 
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requests for lack of time. Owing to his extended tour of Australia next Summer, 
and to his many activities and engagements in Europe following his next visit to 
America, Mr. Dupré can remain only nine weeks. Therefore, in order to serve 
our patrons as we wish, we request that you write or wire immediately for avail- 


able dates if you are interested in presenting this great artist. 
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Cathedral. Services in the Cathedral will demonstrate all 
phases of the best in liturgical music for the Catholic ser- 
vices, both from the organ music in the great organ of the 
rear gallery and the adult choir there, and the organ and other 
music from the chancel end of the auditorium with its separate 
2m organ. 

All too often the visitor will attend the World’s Fair at 
a time when most of the organists of the City’s finer churches 
will be on vacation, but during Mr. Yon’s course he will con- 
tinue at the Cathedral, his students profiting both by precept 
and example. 

The organ profession is only beginning to use the device 
which has been responsible for the high artistic quality of the 
work of the best of the world’s vocalists, namely the annual 
period of coaching with a master. In the Yon courses, all in- 
struction will be by small groups in class-lessons, each in- 
dividual profiting not merely by such points as occur in his 
own immediate playing, but also by the greater variety of de- 
tails that come when a number of students work together as a 


group. 


Temple of Religion Music Program 
By REGINALD L. McALL 

© Readers will be interested to know that at least 
3500 organists and other church musicians have received the 
descriptive leaflet about the program of church and organ 
music in the Temple of Religion, New York World’s Fair. 
We are equally interested in knowing what has happened to 
these leaflets and pledge-slips. The experience in some 
churches may be of value to others who are planning to 
approach their choirs. In many cases the organist has shown 
the leaflets to two or three leading members of the choir, 
who are willing to talk to the others individually. Thus one 
brief statement during the choir rehearsal will be sufficient to 
bring the matter to the attention of the whole choir, after 
which these volunteers will canvas the members and obtain 
their responses individually. 

There may also be readers of this page whose churches 
have not yet been given an opportunity to help in making 
the music program of the Temple of Religion possible. They 
can learn about the program by sending to the Temple of 
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Religion, Empire State Building, New York City, for the de- 
scriptive leaflet. 

Regarding the program itself, it is hard to say whether the 
choral events or the organ recitals will be more significant. 
The choral music to be rendered covers a wide range, includ- 
ing a great deal of music very rarely heard. The historical 
recitals will also be most attractive, while the concerted music 
for organ with orchestra or small chamber ensemble will 
prove a vetitable treat. 

Many favorable comments have come to us about the daily 
twilight hours of music and meditation. Prominent choirs 
and choral bodies will be heard in a great variety of church 
music. . 

It can not be emphasized too strongly that the projection 
of religion through such music is of profound importance to 
the whole country. Not only does it strengthen the faith 
of every believer in religion, but it places before visitors to 
the Fair a rich feast of splendid church and organ music. 
Thousands of lovers of church music will want to time their 
visits to the Fair so as to hear the particular recitals that 
appeal to them, and for this purpose we are prepared to 
furnish periodically advance-bulletins of the important music 
events in the Temple. These will be sent to all choir groups 
and indviduals from whom we receive contributions of at 
least Five Dollars. It is earnestly to be hoped that the re- 
sponse to this appeal will be so liberal that the dream of the 
music committees in charge of the program can be realized. 


World's Fair Organ-Recital Plans 
© Ernest White, acting for the committee in charge of organ 
recitals, reports that present plans call for 50 programs, di- 
vided into two groups; 25 Sunday evening recitals of general 
content, and 25 Thursday evening recitals divided into five 
groups of five each, each group in turn to be chronological. 
“Organ music only” is to be used, says Mr. White. To 
which T.A.O. echoes a hearty amen. 

If we neglect the Golden Gate International Ex osition it 
is the Exposition’s fault for failing to supply the necessary 
facts, but the New York World’s Fair authorities report that 
the G.G.I.E. has planned to present in its Temple of Religion 
the two compositions winning the John Haussermann prizes. 





ROGRAMS for THIS MONT 


Programs of double value: 1. Prepared well in advance; 2. Published in time 


May programs will be published here next 
month if received by April 13. 
@® CHARLES BOEHM 
Emanuel Lutheran, Corona, N. Y. 
April 19, 8:30 
Handel, Con. 5: Presto 
Corelli, Sarabande 
Bach, Minuet 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 2 
Edmundson, Easter Spring Song 
Handel, Largo 
Bach, Heartily I Yearn 
All Men Must Die 
Clokey, Pastorale 
Karg-Elert, Now Let Us All Thank God 
@ HAROLD G. FINK 
Fordham Lutheran, New York 
Complete-Bach Series 
April 23, 4:00; April 24, 8:00 
Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
Christ Lay in Death’s Bonds 
Lord God Now Open Wide 
Concerto Am 
Sleepers Wake a Voice is Calling 


Jesu Priceless Treasure 


Sonata Ef 
Prelude & Fugue Bm 


Prelude & Fugue Cm 


A Child is Born 
In Dulci Jubilo 
Canzona Dm 


Fantasia Bm 
Concerto G 


Sonata C O Lamb of God (No. 2) 
O Man Thy Grievous Sin Bemoan Ah Jesus Christ with Us Abide 
Toccata F Jesus Savior Heed my Greeting 


April 30, 4:00; May 1, 8:00 


Toccata & Fugue Dm All Men Must Die 


By the Waters of Babylon 

Gloria in Excelsis Deo (No. 8) 

Our Father Which Art (No. 4) 

I Cry To Thee Lord Jesus 

Out of the Deep I Cry (No. 2) 
May 7, 4:00; May 8, 8:00 


The Son of God is Come 
Come Redeemer of Our Race (No. 3) 


Angelic Host from Heaven Came 


We Christians May Rejoice (No. 2) 


Deck Thyself My Soul 
If Thou but Suffer God to Guide (No. 4) 
Kyrie God the Holy Spirit 
May 14, 4:00; May 15, 8:00 
Preludes & Fugues C, Dm, Em, F 


Gloria in Excelsis Deo (No. 10) 


Toccata & Fugue Dm 

@ DR. CHARLES HEINROTH 
City College, New York 
April 16, 4:00; April 20, 1:00 

Dvorak, Overture In Nature 

Delius, First Cuckoo in Spring 

Gluck, Melody 

Strauss, Death & Transfiguration 

Dethier-j, The Brook 

Ravanello-j, Christus Resurrexit 
April 23, 4:00; April 27, 1:00 
Bach Program 

Prelude & Fugue on Bach 

Son. 3: Adagio 

What Pleases Me Trio 

Prelude & Fugue Em 

Dearest Jesus we are Here 

O Man Bemoan 

Fugue Gm; Aria Em. 

Prelude & Fugue C 
April 30, 4:00; May 4, 1:00 
Tchaikowsky Program 

1812 Overture 

Op. 11 Quartet: Andante Cantabile 

Nutcracker Suite: Overture; Danse Fee 
Dragee; Danse Arabe; Valse des Fleurs. 

Pathetique: Adagio; Allegro. 

Marche Slav, Op. 31 

@ EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
Lake Erie College, Painesville 
April 26, 8:15 

Reger, Komm O Komm 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue G 

Purcell, Edipus: Aria 


H 


to be heard 
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Jongen, Chant de Mai 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Candlyn, Toccata 
Torres, Communion 
Rheinberger, Fugue 
Franck, Cantabile 
Dethier-j, Nocturne 
Saint-Saens, Marche Heroique 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 
May 1, 8:15 
Reger, Komm O Komm 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue G 
Purcell, Edipus: Aria 
Jongen, Chant de Mai 
Sowerby, Air with Variations 
Baiakirew, Chason 
Rheinberger, Fugue 
Barie, Intermezzo, Op. 5 
Candlyn, Toccata 
Bingham, Roulade 
Saint-Saens, Marche Heroique 
® RAYMOND NOLD, Director 
ERNEST WHITE, Organist 
St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
Five Post-Easter Programs 
April 17, 8:30 
Clarence E. Watters, guest organist 
*Dupre’s Stations of the Cross (complete, 
14 compositions; ‘‘a commentary between 
numbers will unite the various parts into 
a continuous whole’). 
April 24, 8:30, Liturgical Music 
*Kyrie eleison, 3 settings: 
1. Palestrina’s Missa Ascendo 
2. Victoria’s Missa Vidi speciosam 
3. di Lasso’s Missa Bell’ Amfitrit’ 
Ecce quomodo moritur, Ingegneri 
Caligaverunt oculi mei, Victoria 
Tristis est anima mea, di Lasso 
Beata es Virgo Maria, Gabrieli 
A admirabile commercium, Haendl 
Haec dies, Nanino 
Turn our captivity, Byrd 
Alleluia, Weelkes 
Mass Em, Bruckner 
May 1, 8:30, Mr. White 
*Muffat, Toccata 11 
Buxtehude, 4 Choralpreludes 
Bach, Fantasia G; 6 Choralpreludes. 
Dandrieu, Offertoire Jour de Paques; Muzete. 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Ef 
May 8, 8:30, Mr. White 
*Bruckner, Prelude & Fugue Cm 
Brahms, Fugue Afm 
Reger, Benedictus 
Widor, Gothique: 3 mvts. 
Maleingreau, Sym. de Noel: 2 mvts. 
Franck, Chorale Bm; Piece Heroique. 
May 15, 8:30, Mr. White 
*Gibbons, Fancy ‘in Gamut flatt’ 
Dupuis, Concerto Movement 
Peerson, Primrose 
Philips, Galliardo 
Stanley, Fancy; Tune for Flutes. 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro Moderato 
Karg-Elert, 3 Choral-Improvisations 
The Mirrored Moon 


Fuge-Kanzone-Epilog (with choir) 
Tournemire, Poeme 3, Op. 59 
® HUGH PORTER 
St. Nicholas Collegiate, New York 
April, 3, 4, 5, 6, 12:00 
*Franck, Grande Piece Symphonique 
Jongen, Cantabile 
*Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Bach, Sinfonia God’s Time is Best 
Ireland, Elegiac Romance 
*Bach, Passacaglia 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Howells, Yea Though I Walk 
*Franck, Chorale Bm 
Bach, Come Sweet Death 
Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 
@ ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
April 2, 5:15, Bach Program 
We Thank Thee Lord Jesus 
O Man Bewail Thy Grievous Sin 
As on the Cross the Savior Hung 
Passacaglia 
April 9, 16, 23, 30, 5:15, Bach 
Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Bonds 
Christ is Risen Today 
The Holy Christ is Risen Today 
On Earth has Dawned the Glorious Day 
Passacaglia 
@ D. ROBERT SMITH 
Central M. E., Spokane, Wash. 
April 12, 8:00, Washington F.M.C. 
Widor, 6: Allegro; Adagio. 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Thompson, Ariel 
Dupre, Prelude & Fugue Gm 
@ SOUTHWESTERN ORGAN CLUB 
Redic Residence, Winfield, Kans. 
April 10, 7:30, Bedell Program 
Intermezzo; Legende; Ave Maris Stella. 
Canzonetta 
Reflections in a Crystal Pool 











A NEW EDITION 
of the Complete Organ Works of 


J. 8S. BACH 
Edited by Mareel Dupre 


To be complete in 12 volumes, of which 
THE FIRST FOUR are now ready; price 
$1.75 each, paper; $2.50 board. 

1. 9 Preludes and Fugues (follow- 
ing succession of keys, from C to 
minor). 

11. 8 Preludes and Fugues (following 
succession of keys, from F minor to B 
minor). 

111. 3 Fantasies and Fugues, 

5 Toccatas and Fugues. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
159 East 48th St. — New York 
Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 
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Introduction & Fugue Dm 
Harmonies du Soir 
® LESLIE P. SPELMAN 
University of Redlands 
April 16, 23, 4:00, Franck Programs 
*Chorale 1; songs; Chorale 3. 
*Piece Heroique; Cantabile. 
o-p. Prelude-Fugue-Variations 
Grande Piece Symphonique 
April 23 Mr. Spelman will play a request 
program; May 8 he presents the ‘‘Beati- 
tudes.” 
@® DR. ELMER A. TIDMARSH 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
April 16, 23, 4:00 
*Edgerton, Easter Prelude 
Brahms, Rose Breaks into Bloom 
Ravanello-j, Christus Resurrexit 
ar. Reynolds, 3 hymn arrangements 
Franck, Chorales Am, Bm 
Piece Heroique 
*Scott, Ode Heroique; O’er the Prairie;. 
Vesperale; Lento; Prelude Solenelle. 
Bird, 3 Oriental Sketches 
Bach, Sinfonia We Thank Thee 
Son. Ef: Finale 
Air for G-String 
Toccata & Fugue Dm 
@ HARRY B. WELLIVER 
State Teachers College, Minot, N. D. 
April 2, 4:15 
Edmundson, O Sacred Head; 
Stabat Mater; Jesus Crucifixus. 
G. W. Andrews, Serenade 
Sammartini, Allegro Vivace 
J. C. Bach, Gigue Rondo 
Tartini, Air 
Lully, Air Tandre 
d’Andrieu, Fifers 
Handel, Variationa Dm 
Bedell, Elevation 
Gaul, Easter with Penna. Moravians 
The group from Sammartini to Handel is: 
from Edmundson’s Anthologia Antiqua. 
@ JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 
St. Stephen’s, Sewickley, Pa. 
Bassani, Larghetto 
Pollaroli, Fuga 
Frescobaldi, Toccata Cromatica 
Pescetti, Allegro 
Stanley, Diapason Movement 
Arne, Flute Solo 
Roseingrave, Allegro Pomposo 
Byrd, Pavane 
Clerambault, Prelude Dm 
de Grigny, Recit de Tierce 
Buxtehude, Passacaglia Dm; Fugue C. 
Pachelbel, Toccata F 
Strungk, Lass mich dein sein 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
This is the first of a series of 15 historical 
recitals; April 19 will be Bach, April 26 
Handel and later 18th century, May 3 19th 
century, May 10 contemporary American and 
French. The remaining ten will be given 
next fall, and will include programs de- 
voted to Edmundson, Franck, and Vierne. 














SCHOOL OF CHURCH AND CHOIR MUSIC 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, Director 


Courses in Organ, Choir Training, Church Service Play- 
ing, Theory, Church and Recital Repertoire. 


Bachelor and Master degrees. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


TWO SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES 
beginning May II and June 22 


For catalogue or detailed information, address 


American Conservatory of Music 
KIMBALL HALL — CHICAGO, ILL. 
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World's Largest Organ 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City 


in two back issues of The American Organist 


Contains complete specifications as 
proposed and revised (both indicated) with six 
prices actually bid, 7 plates. $1.00 postpaid .... 


August 1932: 
as-built, 12 full-page plates; tells everything an 
organist needs to know about that console in 
order to play it easily. 


Or Both Issues $1.75 postpaid. 


The American Organist, Richmond Staten Island, New York 


Contains full description of console 


$1.00 postpaid ...... 
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PAsT PROGRAM 


Special Content 


This column is devoted to programs of 
special character, those dedicating organs, 
those especially featuring much contemporary 
native music, and those by organists who 
have made their names nationally known. 
It closes the first day of each month. 
@® DR. NITA AKIN 
First Church, Boston 
*Bach, Prelude & Fugue D 
Guilmant, Ave Maria 
Widor, 5: Allegro Cantabile 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Noble, St. Kilda Choralprelude 
Bedell, Noel with Variations 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Liszt, Prelude & Fugue on Bach 
First M.E., Wichita Falls 
For Wichita Falls Musicians Club 
*Widor, 5: Toccata 
Bedell, Noel with Variations 
Guilmant, Ave Maria 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue D 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Karg-Elert, Soul of the Lake 
Liszt, Prelude & Fugue on Bach 
o-p. Clokey’s Symphonic Piece 
St. Augustin, Paris 
For Amis de l’Orgue 
*Bach, Prelude & Fugue D 
Herzlich Thut mich Verlangen 
In Dir ist Freude 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Dupre, Fugue Gm 
Bedell, Noel with Variations 
Widor, 4: Andante Cantabile 
Liszt, Prelude & Fugue on Bach 
Paris 
Students Atelier Reunions 
*Noble, St. Kilda Choralprelude 
Guilmant, Ave Maria 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Widor, 5: Allegro; Toccata. 
@ DR. EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 
First M. E., Duluth, Minn. 
Marcello, Salmo 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Bach, Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 
Haydn, Sym. D: Andante 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Widor, 5: Allegro; Cantabile; Toccata. 
Dupre, Prelude & Fugue Gm 
Hadley, October Twilight 
Cellier, Le Moulin 
Hokanson, Nordic Reverie 
Sowerby, Pageant 
@ CLARENCE E. HECKLER 
St. Paul’s Lutheran, Clearspring, Md. 
Dedicating Moller Organ 
Faulkes, Ein Feste Burg 
Bach, Now Thank We All 
Handel, Largo 
Liszt, Liebestraum 
Batiste, Pilgrim’s Song of Hope 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Meale, Magic Harp 
Yon-j, Echo 
Hollins, Song of Sunshine 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Beebe, Springtime Sketch 
Bornschein, French Clock 
Widor, 8: Finale 
® MARY ANN MATTHEWSON 
Crescent Ave. Presb., Plainfield 
French Program 
Lully, Rigaudon 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Gigout, Scherzo 
Guilmant, Marche Funebre 
Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 
Lesur, Scene de la Passion 
Dupre, Prelude & Fugue B 
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@ ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
University of California 
Bach Programs 

*Prelude Em 

Sonata 4 

Prelude & Fugue D 

Kyrie Gott heiliger Geist 

Passacaglia 

*Concerto 1 

Sonata 5 

Fantasia G 

O Man Bewail 

Come Sweet Death 

Toccata F 


@ D. ROBERT SMITH 

First M. E., Tacoma, Wash. 
Widor, 6: 3 mvts. 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Borowski, Son. 1: Andante 
Dupre, Prelude & Fugue Gm 


@ LESLIE P. SPELMAN 
University of Redlands 
Handel Program 

Occasional Oratorio: Overture 

Gavotte 

Air 

Water Music 

Largo 

Concerto 11 
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@ ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
Calvary Episcopal, Memphis 
Organ-Piano Duets 
Weaver, Exultation 
Clokey, Symphonic Piece 
Wagner, Elizabeth’s Vision 
Debussy, Reflections in the Water 
Griffes, Fountain of Acqua Paola 
Rachmaninoff, Polichinelle 
Liszt, Liebestraume 
Franck, Piece Heroique i 
Weaver and Clokey are original; Debussy, 
Griffes, Rachmaninoff, and Liszt were ar- 
ranged by Mr. Steuterman; Franck was ar- 
ranged by Harold Schwab; Wagner and Liszt 
were arranged by Mr. Steuterman for organ, 
piano, and cello. 


@ JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Mo. Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 
Edmundson, 2 Classic Preludes 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 
Come Savior of the Gentiles 
O Thou of God the Father 
I Call to Thee Lord Jesus Christ 
Son. 1: Allegro 
Franck, Chorale 2 
Fichthorn, Son. Am: Allegro 
Schubert, The Bee 
de Falla, Fisherman’s Song; Pantomime. 
Gaul, Hebrew Prayer of Thanksgiving 











School of Sacred Music 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 


D.D., LL.D., President 


CLARENCE DICKINSON, Director 


Courses in everything pertaining to the 


Ministry of Music 
of the Church 
Degree, MASTER OF SACRED MUSIC 


& 
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@ VERNON de TAR 
Calvary Episcopal, New York 
January & February Choral Music 
Fletcher, Ring out wild bells 
Holst, All people that on earth 
Holst, Te Deum 
Wood, O Thou the central orb 
Sowerby, Now there lightens upon us 
Parker, Nunc Dimittis 
Strickland, Jubilate Deo 
Gretchaninoff, We who figure forth 
Martin, Hail gladdening Light 
Hildach, Fairest Lord Jesus 
Williams, Cantate Domino 
Bach, Blessing glory wisdom 
Beach, Canticle of the Sun 
Willan, Kyrie in G 
Willan, Sanctus 
Ireland, Many waters cannot quench 





THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


C. L. Williams, Thou wilt keep him 

Holst, Lord Who has made us 

Friedell, Benedictus es Bm 

Mozart, O God when Thou appearest 

Beach, Blessed be the Lord God 

Warlock, Precedenti puero 

Cornelius, Three kings have journeyed 

Elgar, Spirit of the Lord 

Bach, He was crucified 

Mendelssohn, Sorrows of death 

Gounod, Come let us kneel 

@ DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. C. 
Commemorating St. Francis of Assissi 

Now our hymn ascendeth, 14th cent. 

m. Canticle of the sun, Liszt 

Liszt, St. Francis Preaching to Birds 
Commemorating John Huss 

A holy stillness, 15th cent. 

Lightly bells are pealing, Moravian 

One quiet night, ar. Dickinson 

Beautiful Savior, ar. Christiansen 

m. Hussite Battle Hymn 

Smetana, Blanik 

Tunder, Choralprelude on Huss Hymn 
*Brick Presbyterian, New York 
February Morning Services 

*Bach, O Sacred Head 
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After thirty years of faith- 
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Behold the Lamb of God, Handel 
We praise Thee, Shvedof 
Save and keep O Lord, Scheremetieff 
Schumann, The Choir Celestial 
*Rameau, Majestic Air 
Praise ye the Lord, Franck 
Had we but harkened, Davies 
Volkman, Song of a Hero 
*Beobide, Meditation 
With a voice of singing, M. Shaw 
Glorious forever, Rachmaninoff 
Jesus said unto them, Schuetz 
Marcello, Psalm 12 
*Bach, Credo 
O great is the depth, Mendelssohn 
Come dearest Lord, trad. German 
In faith I calmly rest, Bach 
Mendelssohn, Son. 1: Allegro 
® DR. RAY HASTINGS, Org. 
E. L. ANDERSON, Dir. 
*Temple Baptist, Los Angeles 
*Luther, A Mighty Fortress 
Handel, Largo 
Croft, Chimes Tune 
Hear us Lord, Hastings 
Ye that stand in the house, Spinney 
**Hastings, Symphonic Prelude 
Sullivan, Lost Chord 
Donizetti, Sweet the Moments 
Foster, Folksongs 
Spirit Immortal, Verdi 
*Mendelssohn, Faith 
Wely, Men’s Hymn 
Hastings, Sunday Morning 
q. Come to me, Schnecker 
Jerusalem, Parker 
@ ARTHUR LESLIE JACOBS 
*First Congregational, Los Angeles 
February Anthems 
Roberts, Seek ye the Lord 
Wesley, Lead me Lord 
Rachmaninoff, Glory be to God 
Turn our hearts and thoughts 
Curry, Hymns Christo 
Whitehead, Lord of our life 
Matthews, O love invisible 
Tchaikowsky, O come let us worship 
Mendelssohn, He watching over Israel 
Purcell, O sing unto the Lord 
Lockwood, All Thy works praise Thee 
Handel, In Thee O Lord 
Snow, Strong Son of God 
Sullivan, Turn Thy face 
Beethoven, Heavens are telling 
Franck, O Lord most holy 
Gounod, Lovely appear 
Noble, Go to dark Gethsemane 
Netherlands, We gather together 
Shaw, Worship 
Gluck, O Savior hear 
Eleven services were held Sunday Feb. 23, 
five of them complete with music; during 
the offering the organ furnishes the music. 
® DR. ALEXANDER McCURDY 
Second Presbyterian, Philadelphia 
January & February Services 
*Mulet, Noel 
Ring out wild bells, Gounod 
Though poor be the chamber, Gounod 
**Bach, In Thee is Gladness 
Ring out wild bells, Gounod 
When the crimson sun, English 
Nazareth, Gounod 
A Babe lies in the cradle, ar. Purvis 
*Dubois, March of Magi 
God so loved the world, Stainer 
off. Bach, Lord Hear Me Call 
**Bach, Passacaglia 
Cantata: Bach’s ‘Sages of Sheba” 
*Sabin, Bouree 
Send out Thy Light, Gounod 
Heavens are telling, Beethoven 
**Bach, Prelude & Fugue D 
Cantata: Bach’s “Light Everlasting’’ 
*Greenfield, Prelude in Olden Style 
How lovely, Brahms 
How long wilt Thou, Pflueger 
**Brahms’ “Requiem” selections 
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*Bingham, Florentine Chimes 

What God doth, Bach 

I sought the Lord, Stevenson 
**Brahms’ “Requiem” selections 
*Mulet, Andantino 

Elijah selections, Mendelssohn 
**Cantata: Bach’s ‘““God’s Time is Best” 
*Dupre, Choralprelude Dm 

Now let us praise, R. V. Williams 
Psalm 150, Randegger 

**Bach’s “B-Minor Mass’’ selections 
*Karg-Elert, Kyrie Eleison 

Appeal of the Crucified, Stainer 
**Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” selections 


Dr. McCurdy has a chorus, quartet of 
soloists, incidental instrumentalists, campanil- 
ist, and, for the cantata services, an assist- 
ant to play the organ while he conducts; the 
campanilist furnishes the morning postludes. 


® DR. CARL McKINLEY 
Old South Church, Boston 
January & February Services 
*Dethier, Aria 
With a voice of singing, M. Shaw 
Now is the old year, Praetorius 
Miller, Festival March 
**Boellmann’s Gothic Suite 
To Thee alone be glory, Bach 
Prayer for the New Year, Schultz 
Father Thy Holy Spirit, M. Franck 
*Widor, 6: Adagio 
Let all mortal flesh, Holst 
Like as the hart, Palestrina 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
**Debussy, Pastorale; Cortege; 
Blessed Damozel Prelude. 
Benedictus es Domine, Clokey 
Come unto Me, Duncan 
I sat down under His shadow, Bairstow 
*Cottone, Cantilene e Musetta 
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Rejoice in the Lord, Purcell 

Our Father who art, Tchaikowsky 

Bossi, Alleluia 

**McKinley, Amsterdam Fantasy; 
Lament; Cantilena. 

Rouen Church Melody, ar. Brown 

Grieve not the Holy Spirit, Stainer 

Blessed are they, Wesley 

*Mendelssohn, Son. 4: Andante; Allegro. 

Behold there shall be a day, Spicker 

I sat down under His shadow, Bairstow 

Frescobaldi, Passacaglia 

**Pierne, Prelude; Cantilene. 

Simonds, Iam Sol Recedit 

Rejoice in God, Whitford 

Out of the depths, Bach 

Now with hands to God, Lotti 

*Vierne, Lied; Pastorale. 

Behold God the Lord, Mendelssohn 

How sweet the name, Kitson 

Bach, We All Believe 

**R. K. Miller, Chanson Pastorale 

Dethier-j, Gavotte 

D. Taylor-j, Looking-Glass: Dedication 

Behold now praise the Lord, Titcomb 

God so loved the world, Stainer 

Our soul on God, Garrett 

*Franck, Cantabile 

Many waters cannot quench, Ireland 

Psalm 23, Schubert 

Tombelle, Son. Em: Toccata 

**Marcello, Psalm 19 

Saint-Saens, Rhapsodie E 

Ferrata-j, Nocturne 

To the Master of music, Rowley 

Wash me thoroughly, Rubinstein 

Turn Thy face, Sullivan 

*Rheinberger, Basso Ostinato; Vision. 

Behold now praise, Titcomb 

Blessed are they, Wesley 

Reger, Te Deum 

**Merkel, Son. 5: Andante 

Schumann, Sketch Df; Canon B. 

Father in heaven, Handel 

Beneath the shadow, Dickinson 

Almighty God, T. Ford 

*Jongen, Priere 

Te Deum Gm, Candlyn 

Pharisee and Publican, H. Schuetz 

Becker, Son. 3: Allegro 

**Bach, Choralprelude Our Father; 
Son. 4: Andante; Arioso. 

Immortal invisible God, Thiman 

O Thou that hearest prayer, Davies 

Heavenly Father hear, Gluck 

*F, Snow, Dies Irae 

Day of judgment, Arkhangelsky 

Wash me thoroughly, Rubinstein 

Liszt, Canzonetta 

**Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Variation 

Jongen, Chanson Pastorale 

Now all the woods, Bach 

How sweet the name, Kitson 

O Savior of the world, Goss 

@ DR. HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
*Riverside Church, New York 
January & February Anthems 

Parker, Cometh earth’s latest hour 

Forsyth, Every Bygone Prayer 

Noble, Glory to God 

Parker, Most Mighty most Holy 

Godfrey, Be ye all of one mind 

Baumgartner, In Him we live 

Parry Jerusalem 

Mendelssohn, Sing ye praise 

Gretchaninoff, Cherubic Hymn 

Gostelow, As Moses lifted up 

Berthelsen, Savior like a shepherd 

Mendelssohn, Cast thy burden 

ar. Holst, Bow down Thine ear 

Bruch, Evening Hymn 

Bach’s cantata, ‘““Gods Time is Best” 

Davies, Had we but hearkened 

Mendelssohn, Henceforth when ye hear 

Gounod, I am Alpha 

Franck, O Lord most holy 

Mozart, Praise the Lord 

Mozart, Litany Bf 
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@ CHARLES A. REBSTOCK 
Covenant Presbyterian, Cleveland 
A Vesper Musicale 
Cloister Prayer; Choral Amen; 
Processional; Call to Worship; 
Invocation; Lords Prayer. 

Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 

Widor, 8: Cantabile 

Saint-Saens, Le Rouet d’Omphale 

McKinley, Cantilene 

MacDowell, Love Song 

Hollins, Morceau de Concert 
Address; Offering. 

Brahms, Song of Destiny 
Ascription; Prayer; Choral Amen; 
Benediction; Recessional. 

® DR. LEO SOWERBY 
*St. James, Chicago 
January & February Services 

*Blow, Voluntary Dm 

Benedictus es Domine, ar. Willan 

Glory and honor and laud, Wood 

*Stanford, Theme & Variations 

Benedictus es Domine G, Strickland 

Jubilate Deo C, Strickland 

Arise shine, Stanford 

*Franck, Priere 

Benedictus es Domine Am, Noble 

Jubilate Deo B, Noble 

Lord is my Light, Parker 

*Bach, Prelude & Fugue C 

Te Deum & Jubilate Deo F, Ireland 

Now there lightens upon us, Sowerby 

*Widor, Praeludium Latine 

Cherubim Song, Bortnyanski 

Ring out wild bells, Fletcher 
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*Bach, Prelude & Fugue Em 
Jesus the very thought, Victoria 
Service in F, Darke 
When thou turnest away, Alcock 
*Jongen, Priere 
Benedictus es Domine Ef, Willan 
Lord let Thy Spirit, Webbe 
*Bonnet, Nocturne 
Benedictus es Domine Bm, Gaul 
This sanctuary of my soul, Wood 
*Bach, Canzona Dm 
Benedictus es & Benedictus, Plainsong 
Jesu Word of God incarnate, Bach 
@ THREE CHOIRS SERVICE 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn 
Widor, 6: Allegro 
Let us worship, Willan 
To the Master of music, Rowley 
O brightness, Andrews 
Nunc Dimittis F, C. L. Williams 
Song of Destiny, Brahms 
I know not where, D. McK. Williams 
For this 9th annual festival three organ- 
ists joined forces: Ruth Tressel, Holy Trin- 
ity, 25 voices (10s. 5c. 4t. 6b.) ; Morris W. 
Watkins, Church of Savior, 11 voices (4-3- 
2-2); R. Huntington Woodman, First Pres- 
byterian, 25 voices (10-4-4-7). 
@ THORNTON L. WILCOX 
*Bellevue Presbyterian, Bellevue, Pa. 
February Services 
*Vierne, 3: Cantilene; Adagio. 
Holy holy holy, Lutkin 
Immortal Invisible, Thiman 
Vierne, 3: Finale 
*Karg-Elert, Angelus; Sarabande. 
Deep river, ar. Burleigh 
O Thou that hearest, Mueller 
Karg-Elert, Entrata 
*Karg-Elert, Improvisation 
Surely God is in this place, Priest 
Karg-Elert, Nun Danket Alle Gott 
*Karg-Elert, Legend; Improvisation. 
Lord’s Prayer, Forsyth 
Open our eyes, Macfarlane 
Karg-Elert, Marche Pontificale 
‘® DR. DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
*St. Bartholomew's, New York 
Services During Lent 
*Benedictus A, Stainer 
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Wash me thoroughly, Wesley 
*Benedicite, W. C. Gale 
Lord let Thy Spirit, Webbe 
**Magnificat, Blair 
Canticle of the Sun, Beach 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
*Service in Ef, Lloyd 
How lovely, Brahms 
** Magnificat Bm, Noble 
Blessing and glory, Bach 
Psalm 23, Parker 
Dallier, Contemplation 
*Benedicite, Sowerby 
Lord at all times, Mendelssohn 
Magnificat, Sowerby 
Piper and the Reed, D. McK. Williams 
Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
*Benedicite, Stokowski 
Praise the Lord, Mozart 
**Come Holy Ghost, Attwood 
*Benedicite & Benedictus, Williams 
When the Lord turned again, Faning 
**Cantate Domino, D. McK. Williams 
Psalm 86, Holst 
Clouds and darkness, Dvorak 
Sing to the Lord, Smart 
Maleingreau, Mystic Lamb: Martial 
*Service, Harwood 
God is our Hope, Stanford 
**Cantate Domino, Beach 
Stabat Mater, Palestrina 
Hear my prayer, Mendelssohn 
Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 
**God is my Shepherd, Dvorak 
Kyrie & Gloria in C, Tallis 
Sursum Corda & Sanctus in E, Parker 
@ PIETRO A. YON 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
At 11:00 High Mass 
*Asperges, Ballino 
Graduale, Tribulationes, Schweitzer 
Caligaverunt oculi mei, Yon 
Mass in C, Lotti 
*Asperges, Yon 
Proper of the Mass, Gregorian 
Missa Secunda, Hassler 
Credo 3, Attende Domine, Gregorian 
*Salome, Grand Choeur C 
Missa Mater Amabilis, Capocci 
Perfice, Moliter 
Best, March D 
At 4:00 Vespers 
Vespers of the Day, Gregorian 
Ave Regina, Witt 
Coenantibus illis, Haller 
Tantum ergo, Montani 
Laudate Dominum, Gregorian 
Ave Regina, Yon 
Ecce Panis, Tantum ergo, Haller 
*Polleri, Fantasia D 
Ave Regina, Kothe 
O quam suavis est, Yon 
Tantum ergo, Yon 
Callaerts, Marche Triomphale 


Dr. William H. Barnes 

© dedicated the Kilgen in St. Edwards, 
Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 19, and dedicates a 
4m Reuter in Lawrence, Kans., March 21. 

Virgil Fox 

@ gave eight recitals in ten days on his 
reecnt southern tour, after returning from a 
tour through the greater distances to the 
Pacific Coast when he played 11 recitals in 
28 days. 

Dr. Ray Hastings 

®@ has been appointed one of the staff or- 
ganists of the Golden Gate Exposition and 
will ‘commute’ by airplane for his recitals 
on the Exposition’s Wurlitzer. 

Herbert Ralph Ward 

@ gave a series of six Wednesday evening 
Lenten recitals in Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, 
N. J. April 7 his choir presents Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion.” 

Pietro A. Yon 

®@ at Pontifical Mass, March 12, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, included in the 
service his own “Tu es Petrus” and “Te 
Deum,” with Giovanni Martinelli and John 
Charles Thomas as soloists. 

Boston Symphony Organists 

© E. Power Biggs and Rowland Halfpenny 
have been appointed official organists for 
the Boston Symphony, succeeding the late 
Albert W. Snow. 

South Augusta, Ga. 

® St. John’s M.E. has contracted with 
Austin Organs Inc. for a 3-27; stoplist in 
a later issue. 


Biggs Recordings at Van Dusen Club 

® The E. Power Biggs album of Bach re- 
corded on the Germanic Museum baroque 
organ was heard by the Van Dusen Club 
March 13 following a talk on the baroque 
organ by Dr. William H. Barnes; the album 
was followed by an impromptu program of 
Bach played on the studio organ by three 
members. Dr. Edward Eigenschenk gave 
the fourth recital in the series of modern 
organ music March 27. The Club sponsored 
a series of recitals in River Forest by four 
members. 
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Miss Sara Perrine 

@ died Feb. 14 at her home in Boone, Iowa, 
after a heart atteck which cut short in its 
prime what was flowering into an excellent 
career in music. Miss Perrine studied organ 
with Dr. George W. Andrews in Oberlin 
Conservatory, graduating with Mus.Bac. 
degree in 1928, later studying with Dr. 
Walter Keller and earning the M.Mus. 
degree in Sherwood Music School in 1937. 
She had been organist of the First Baptist 
and first Methodist churches, Boone, and 
her last major work was as organist for a 
performance of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’” at the 
Christmas season; shortly afterwards she had 
the heart attack from which death later re- 
sulted. Funeral services were conducted in 
the First Baptist, of which she was a 
member. 

West Point Cadet Chapel Choir 

@ had its annual broadcast under the direc- 
tion of Frederick C. Mayer on March 18 
over WEAF, with two rebroadcasts later in 
the evening. The Choir numbers 170 men 
who, under Mr. Mayer’s direction, do sur- 
prisingly excellent work. Mr. Mayer pre- 
sented Fritz Heitmann in recital April 23 
at 2:30, in Cadet Chapel, West Point. 
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Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 

@ Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Kulas of Cleveland 
have donated $25,000. more (they gave 
$50,000. last year) to Baldwin-Wallace and 
the new fund will be used to add some 30 
studios, practise-rooms, etc. to the Kulas 
Musical Arts Building. 


Truette Organ in New Home 

® The 3-28 Hutchings-Votey organ, one of 
two owned by the late Everett E. Truette 
of Boston, is now housed in St. Mark’s 
Church, Adams, Mass., and will be heard 
in recital April 19. The instrument was 
moved to and erected in the church by the 
Andrews Organ Sales Co.—Mr. Andrews 
being the son of the late J. Warren Andrews 
of New York. Readers will find the stop- 
lists of Mr. Truette’s two 3m organs in 
June 1925 T.A.O.; one was in his studio, 
the other in his residence. 


Ashmall Organ Journal Wanted 

®@ A reader wants to buy copies of the Ash- 
mall Organist’s Journal, Books 1 to 16. 
> wag address full particulars to T.A.O. 
office. 


A.G.O. Notes 

® Oregon chapter gave a Handel musicale 
Feb. 28 and raised $50. for the Handel 
Memorial—a fund for the “purchase of the 
house at 25 Brook Street, London,’ where 
Handel lived and worked for 38 years. 

Wisconsin chapter presented LaVahn 
Maesch in recital in Immanuel Presbyterian, 
Feb. 7, in a program of Handel, Bach, 
Franck, Bennett, Jepson, Maesch, Durufle. 
Cantatas & Oratorios 
®@ Bach’s “St. Matthew’ was given by 
George W. Kemmer, March 19, in St. 
George’s Church, New York, chorus of 60 
adults, junior choir, and an hour of Bach 
chorales played by brass quartet from the 
church tower as a prelude; 

also by Dr. Henry F. Seibert, April 4, 5, 
Holy Trinity Lutheran, New York; and by 
Dr. David McK. Williams, April 4, St. 
Bartholomew's, New York—where this event 
has been drawing capacity congregations for 
well on to half a century. 

Brahms’ “Requiem,”’ Arthur Leslie Jacobs, 
Feb. 26, First Congregational, Los Angeles; 

also Adolph Steuterman, March 19, Cal- 
vary Church, Memphis, organ, piano, en- 
semble of ten instruments, chorus of 49 
(18s. 11a. 10t. 10b.); 

and W. Richard Weagly, April 4, Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian, Baltimore, aug- 
mented choir, Virgil Fox organist, this same 
group giving it also in Hanover, Pa. 

Dubois’ “Seven Last Words,” 
Weagly, Palm Sunday. 

Franck’s “Beatitudes,” Charles A. Rebstock, 
Jan. 22 and Feb. 22, Covenant Presbyterian, 
Cleveland. 

Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass,” Dr. Harold 
Vincent Milligan, Jan. 29, Riverside Church, 
New York. 

Haydn’s “Creation,” Dr. Williams, Feb. 
12 and 19. 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson, Feb. 26, Brick Presbyterian, New 
York. 

Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” Dr. Dickinson, 
March 12; 

and Dr. Williams, Jan. 22. 

Parker’s ‘“‘Hora Novissima,” Dr. Williams, 
Jan. 29 and Feb. 5. 

Verdi's “Requiem,” Dr. Dickinson, March 


by Mr. 


"and Dr. Williams, Feb. 22. 
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Willard Irving Nevins 

® included the following in his special Sun- 
day evening musicales in April, First Presby- 
terian, New York: 

Bach’s ‘St. Matthew,” April 2; 

Handel’s “Messiah,’’ April 9; 

Haydn’s “Creation,” April 30. 

Maurice Garabrant’s boychoir of 60 voices 
from Garden City Cathedral assisted in the 
Bach. 

& 

LATE POPULAR PHONOGRAPH  REC- 
ORDS. Bargain prices. Hill Billy, Fox Trots, 
Waltzes, Marches, Swing, Novelties, Race, 
Blues, Organ Numbers, Popular Outstanding 
Stars of Stage, Screen and Radio, Organ 
Solos by the best recording organists of the 
country. Write for details. _MALENIUS 
BROS., Record Specialists, 2443-B Belleplaine 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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M. Mus. 
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University 
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Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 
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F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
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Dr. David McK. Williams 

® Wednesday evening Lenten musicales in 
St. Bartholomew's, New York, began with 
Verdi’s “Requiem,” ends with Bach’s “St. 
Matthew,” and included two recitals by 
William Strickland and one by himself, and 
a program by Robert Hufstader’s Princeton 
Chapel Choir. 


Louis T. Chase 

© of the First Baptist, Columbus, Ga., was 
feted by the church upon his voluntary re- 
tirement after 35 years of service, at the age 
of 70, to devote himself entirely to the 
Chase Conservatory of Music which his 
father founded. He played a 2m Hook & 
Hastings, installed in the 1860's, and it was 
only about a year ago that his dream for a 
modern organ was realized when Austin 
Organs Inc. rebuilt and enlarged the instru- 
ment to a 3m.—G.L.H. 








G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 
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Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 


C. Albert Scholin 


M. M. 
Organist-Choirmaster 


Kingshighway Presbyterian 
Church 














St. Louis Missouri 


SCHREINER 


Organist at 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 


Harold Schwab 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
UNION CHURCH, WABAN 
Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 
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EVENTS FORECAS 


for the coming month 


April 

New York: 2, 5:00, Vernon de Tar, 
Calvary Episcopal, Bach’s “St. John Pas- 
sion.” 

20, 8:30, Fritz Heitmann recital, Calvary 
Episcopal. 

12 and 26, 8:30, Labor Temple, 8th and 
9th recitals in the series presenting all the 
Widor ‘symphonies, Wallace McPhee 12, 
Paul Allwardt 26. 

4, evening, Dr. Henry F. Seibert, Trinity 
Lutheran, Bach’s “St. Matthew.” 

2 and 7, 8:00, George Wm. Volkel, Em- 
manuel Baptist, Brooklyn, Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat 
Mater” 2, Good-Friday musicale 7. 

Williamsport, Pa: 16, 9:00, P.A.O. 
monthly meeting, discussing development of 
organ and organ music, place to be an- 
nounced later. 

Later 


Ann Arbor, Mich.: May 10 to 13, annual 
May Festival. 

Berea, Ohio: June 9 and 10, 7th annual 
Bach Festival, Baldwin-Wallace Conserva- 
tory, Albert Riemenschneider directing. 

Bethlehem, Pa.: May 19 and 20, annual 
Bach Festival, Ifor Jones directing. 

Haslemere, England: July 17 to 29, 15th 
Dolmetsch festival of music for ancient in- 
struments. 


A.G.O. Convention 


© At the present writing there is little in- 
formation at hand other than to say the 
place is Philadelphia—one of the organ 
world’s richest and most cordial cities—and 
the time is from June 20 to 23. Probably 
the biggest event of the convention will be 
the orchestra-organ-chorus concert on the 
21st in Irvine Auditorium, when the prize- 
winning organ and choral compositions will 
be performed and the prizes formally pre- 
sented; they are: 

G. F. McKay Sonata, Op. 38, to be played 
by Harold Heermans to whom it is dedi- 
cated; and 

William S. Nagle’s anthem, “What are 
these like stars appearing,” to be sung by 
a chorus of about 250 voices. 

If ever there was a summer season rich 
in opportunities for the organ world this 
is the one, for in addition to the many organ 
possibilities especially available to visitors 
coming east for the New York World’s Fair, 
this Guild convention, looked upon by many 
as the event of the year in organ circles, has 
fortunately chosen Philadelphia as the center, 
so that hotel accommodations will be much 
more convenient than in New York, and 
yet Philadelphia is but a short distance from 
New York, so that visitors to the conven- 
tion can also enjoy the fair on one and the 
same eastward trip. Further details will be 
presented here as promptly as available. 
Arthur Leslie Jacobs 
© and his staff of the First Congregational, 
Los Angeles, had their ‘‘first music-depart- 
ment dinner” Feb. 17, with 450 present, the 
program concluding with “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” an ‘opera’ in three acts, arranged by 
W. Brownell Martin from the music of many 
composers from Gershwin to Franck. Rep- 
resented at the dinner were Mr. Jacobs, his 
two assistant organists and secretary, and 
the Cathedral Choir, Church of Youth Choir, 
Highschool Church Choir, Children’s Church 
Choir, Boy Choir, Choir Guild, Adult Or- 
chestra, and Junior Orchestra. 
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Kimball Hal! American Conservatory of Music Chicago, Illinois 
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Dr. Randall Thompson 

© of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia has been appointed director of Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia, succeeding 
Dr. Josef Hofmann who resigned some 
months ago to devote himself to his own 
musical interests. Dr. Thompson was born 
in New York City, April 21, 1899, earned 
his A.B. and M.A. in Harvard in 1920 and 
'22, studied in American Academy in Rome 
from 1922 to °’25, won the Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1929 and renewal in 1930, 
and was awarded the honorary Mus.Doc. in 
1933 by the University of Rochester. Prior 
to his 1937 appointment to the University 
of California he had been on the faculties 
of Wellesley College and Harvard Uni- 
versity. He is active as a composer, with 
two symphonies to his credit. 

Lila Boulanger 

® who won the Prix de Rome at the age 
of 20 and died four years later, was honored 
in a memorial-fund concert March 6 in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, when four of her com- 
positions were included in the program by 
the Harvard Glee Club, Boston Symphony 
ensemble, and E. Power Biggs organist, 
Nadia Boulanger conducting. 
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Boy VoIcE TRAINING 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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REDLANDS CALIFORNIA 
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Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 














Organist and Choirmaster 


Emmanuel Baptist Church 
36 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


Mass. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 
Francis Asbury M.E. Church South; 
The S. H. Hines Funeral Home; 
Washington, D. C 


*BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 


BIGGS, E. Power 

65 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 
CALLAWAY, Paul 

St. Mark's Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
‘CHASE, Gilman 

First Unitarian Church, Chicago. 


CHENEY, Winslow 
10 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 


*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 


*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 
DORR, William Ripley* 


DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 
St. Charles Ave. Presbyterian Church; 
Prof. of Organ., Theory & Composition, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 
EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 
EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


€LMORE, Robert 
130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Penna. 


FERRIS, Isabel Dungan 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


#ISHER, Wayne 

2405 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 
FOX, Virgil 

1316 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


GILBERT, Harold W., Mus. Bac.* 


GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East IIth St., New York City. 
HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O., Chm. 
Conductor, St. Paul's Choristers 
Brooklyn, New York. 


*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
JACOBS, Arthur Leslie, F.W.C.S.* 
JORDAN, Frank B., M.Mus.* 
KLEIN, John M., Mus.Bac.* 


*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 

Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York City. 
LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 

Murray Hill, New Jersey. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; 

Park Street Church, Boston (1915); 

9 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 
MARSH, William J. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit 
College; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 
POISTER, Arthur 
Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 
PORTER, Hugh 
99 Claremont Ave., New York. 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert 
SACKETT, Edith E., B.M.* 
SCHOLIN, C. Albert, M.M.* 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
Univ. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*fU:!WAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinit 
Central Park West at 65th Street, New York. 


*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
SPELMAN, Leslie P.* 
*STANDERWICK, John 


VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
VOLKEL, George William* 
WEINRICH, Carl 
77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WELLIVER, Harry, Mus.M.* 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
N. Y. Representative Spencer steel "Orgoblo" 
(see adv.); installations, service. 155 Bain- 
bridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 
145 West 46th St., New York. 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 
St. Stephen's P. E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 
First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 








CONSERVATORIES 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
12 West 12th St., New York City. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theo. Seminary, New York City. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
Princeton, N. J. 














PUBLISHERS 


BIRCHARD, C. C. Birchard & Co. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, J. Fischer & Bro. 

119 West 40th St., New York City. 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 

17 West 46th St., New York City. 
GRAY, The H. W. Gray Co. 

159 East 48th St., New York City. 
SCHIRMER, G. Schirmer Inc. 

3 East 43rd St., New York City. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 

321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 























B UIL DER S§& 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 


CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. 9., Canada. 


AUSTIN ORGANS INC. 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
New York: 522 Fifth Ave. 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
New York: 5 West 52nd St. 


HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Chicago: 615 North Fifth Ave., Maywood. 
New York: 67 East 89th St. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 


KILGEN, Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Main: 4016 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 
Charlotte, N. C.: 938 Berkeley Ave. 
Chicago: 418 Wrigley Bldg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 

Detroit: 19,657 Andover. 

Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Salt Lake City 165 Edith Ave. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phiney Ave. 


MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia: 91 Union Ave., Lansdowne. 


REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


VOTTELER-HOLTKAMP-SPARLING ORGAN CO. 
3265 West 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WICKS ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 














ARCHITECTS 








TA. 0. DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1112 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
BRANT, Leroy VY. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
JACOBS, Arthur Leslie, F.W.C.S. 

Contributor, Church Department . 

535 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
SCHMINKE, Dr. Oscar E. 

Contributor and German Translator 

50 Rockland Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children's Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 








BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 
1112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ELLIOT, Robert Pier 
128 West 57th St., New York. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 
81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Associated with Wicks Organ Co.) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
MOHRR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 











EQUIPMENT 








Where is Yours ? 


The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 







































Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

1770 Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
Ivory, see Reisner 
MAAS ORGAN CO., LTD., Chimess 

3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Recording, see Rangertone 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

Hagerstown, 5 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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